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German Central Bank's Gold Re: 
Foreign-Exchange Holdings | 


Gold reserves and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Bank deutscher Laen- 
der established a record high in 1954, 
according to the bank’s annual report. 

The bank continued during the year 
its efforts toward the restoration of 
free convertibility for German cur- 
rency and the progressive removal of 
existing currency and exchange re- 
strictions. 

The Federal Republic’s exchange of 
goods and services with foreign coun- 
tries in 1954 netted an amount almost 
as great as that attained in the peak 
year of 1953, despite the sharp import 
increase, which resulted from extended 
liberalization measures and from the 
need to meet the requirements of a 
booming domestic economy. However, 
West Germany’s balance-of-payments 
surplus for 1954 was 930 million Ger- 
man marks, or US$230 million, less 
than for 1953. 

This development was mainly the 
result of transfers made in connection 
with the servicing of Germany’s pre- 
war and postwar debts under the 
terms of the London debt settlement 
and Germany’s indemnity and resti- 
tution payments. Still, the foreign- 
exchange net gain amounted to almost 
2.7 billion German marks, or US$650 
million, at the end of 1954, and pro- 
vides a safety margin to meet possible 
additional demands resulting from the 
German economy’s further expansion. 


Currency Reserves Improved 


The addition to gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings which resulted 
from the favorable balance-of-pay- 
ments situation raised the total to 
10,946 million German marks, or 
US$2,600 million, at the end of 1954. 
By March 1955 these holdings had in- 
creased to 11,288 million German 
marks, or US$2,686 million, which is 
equivalent to the import value for 6 
- months, at the current rate of imports. 

This quantitative increase was ac- 
companied by a qualitative improve- 
ment of the bank’s currency reserves; 
gold and dollar holdings accounted 
for 76 percent of the March 1955 total, 
as compared with only 60 percent at 
the end of 1953. 

The abolition of the blocked mark in 
1954 constituted a significant contri- 
bution toward the liberalization of the 
exchange-control system. The liberal- 
ized capital accounts (see Foreign 
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tically the vsauy uisunction made in 
connection with foreign payments is 
that between the dollar area and the 
nondollar area, and this is being 
eliminated step by step as a result 
of further liberalization of dollar im- 
ports. 


The bank points out that lately a 
deterioration of the “commercial” 
dallar payments situation, that is, 
excluding extraordinary dollar income 
derived from the armed forces and 
foreign aid, has taken place. This 
trend may become more pronounced 
with the continuing extension of 
the dollar free list and the resulting 
lessened opportunities for obtaining 
merchandise from the dollar area via 
third countries (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Apr. 25, 1955, p. 8). 


Thus, it appears likely that the 
structural tendency of German for- 
eign trade toward surpluses with 
countries of the nondollar area and 
deficits with countries of North and 
Central America again will become 
more accentuated than hitherto. This 
fact should put no insuperable ob- 
stacles on the road to further dollar 
liberalization, the bank points out, 
provided that ways can be found to 
make convertible the credit balances 
accumulated by the Federal Republic 
in its trade with the nondollar area. 





U. S. imports of sweetened chocolate 
in consumer sizes declined to 3.07 mil- 
lion pounds in 1954, from 3.96 million 
pounds in 1953, according to Confec- 
tionery Sales and Distribution, pub- 
lished by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


This decline reflected the smaller 


demand for increasingly expensive 
chocolate items. 
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Fieia Osiices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre. 
hensive economic and business datg 
to details on export and import Teg- 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations— which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 

The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
are * emi N. Mex., Room 321 Post Office 


4 

Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 8t. 
Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 

Chicago 6, Ill, 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bldg. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 8.W. Temple 8t. 

San Francisco 1i, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bidg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 





Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 








Rubber Price Rises 
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Malay Economy Strong; Goods in Demand 


Malaya experienced in the first quarter of 1955 its greatest prosperity 


since the boom year 1951. 


The increasingly healthy economies of Western Europe, particularly 
that of West Germany, and the upsurge in the United States caused a 
sustained demand for Malayan goods. The price of rubber rose, despite 


some confusing factors, and provided 
the main stimulus to a minor boom 
in Malaya. 

Optimism generally pervaded the 
quarter and, although forebodings of 
political and economic changes be- 
clouded the horizon at the quarter’s 
end most businessmen faced the fu- 
ture reasonably confident that diffi- 
culties could be overcome. 

Economic strength has been gath- 
ered mainly from increased rubber ex- 
ports at a price which averaged over 
M$0.90 during the quarter.! 

Malayan rubber production and ex- 
ports in the first quarter were the 
highest since 1951. The Federation 
produced 160,000 long tons, roughly 
20,000 long tons more than in the 
first quarter in 1954, and shipments 
rose by about 8 percent over last year’s 
period to about 250,000 long tons. 

The United States took 47,500 long 
tons, an increase of 7,500 tons over 
the first quarter of 1954. Average 
f.o.b. prices were M$0.99 in January 
and February, and M$0.88 in March. 
After a peak of M$1.06 in mid-Febru- 
ary, the market broke by M$0.22 when 
the U. S. Government announced a 
revision in its stockpile rotation prac- 
tices. Previous short sales by “bears” 
precipitated the fall, and fear of com- 
petition from synthetic rubber, now 
produced by private enterprises in the 
United States, added to the appre- 
hension. 


Tin Output, Exports High 


However, the market calmed down 
after a comparatively short period, 
influenced by the hope that the pres- 
ent economic resurgence in the United 
States, especially in automobile pro- 
duction, will continue through the year 
and, thus, sustain a steady demand 
for Malayan rubber. The industry 
is aware of the fact that this volume 
of business probably cannot be main- 
tained at the present price level in the 
long run, and that some adjustment 
is inevitable. 


Tin production and exports, reflect- 
ing the general optimism present in 
most sectors of the economy, reached 
the highest volume since the Korean 
war. Metal production topped 15,000 


1Price quotations are in Malayan dollars 
(M$); US$1—M$3. Rubber prices are Singapore 
noon prices in Malayan dollars a pound, for 
ribbed smoked sheet No. 1 spot, loose, buyers. 
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tons, up almost 800 tons from the first 
quarter of 1954, and exports reached 
19,000 tons, up more than 7 percent. 
More than 10,000 tons went to the 
United States, almost 54 percent of 
the total but a lower percentage than 
the average in previous quarters. The 
emphasis in export shipments shifted 
substantially to Europe, largely be- 
cause of very substantial West Ger- 
many’s purchases. Malayan traders are 
optimistic that U. S. purchases this 
year will rise slowly. They also believe 
that probable continued operations of 
the Texas City smelter beyond the 
June 30 deadline originally scheduled 
by the U. S. Congress will insure, 
through the absorption of Bolivian 
and Indonesian ores, a steady market 
elsewhere for Malayan production. 


Fluctuations of the tin price were 
narrow in the quarter. Production 
may become more economical in the 
future, since the tin-smelting industry 
is concentrating in the Penang area, 
closer to the mining regions of Malaya 
and Thailand and, thus, decreasing 
freight costs to the smelters. 


Iron-ore production—about 1 mil- 
lion tons annually—may be increased 
substantially as a result of the reopen- 
ing of several former iron-ore mines 
in the quarter. Increased exports 
which may result are expected to go 
largely to Japan, which takes most of 
the present production. 

Bauxite production totaled 47,500 
tons in the first 3 months. Recurrent 
reports in the past year or so regard- 
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ing uranium and columbite deposits 
now have been discontinued. 

Following the trend of the last quar- 
ter of 1954, the foreign trade picture, 
brightened further in the first 3 
months of 1955. Exports were valued 
at $962 million compared with $702 
million in the first quarter of 1954, and 
imports totaled $916 million and $735 
million, respectively. 


Trade With U. S. Rises 


Increases in trade with the United 
States were large, exports climbing to 
$167 million, as compared with $108 
million in the corresponding 1954 
period. Imports from the United 
States, including those via Hong Kong, 
reached $41 million, up from $37 mil- 
lion in the first 3 months of 1954. The 
favorable balance is a result partly of 
the higher rubber and tin prices and 
of the decreased prices of major im- 
port items, such as rice and textiles. 

Trade with communist China _ be- 
came increasingly important. Reports 
indicate that Chinese firms have been 
carrying out direct-mail campaigns to 
promote light manufactured goods, 
first in Singapore, and now in the fed- 
eration. The first such shipment since 
the Korean war arrived in Singapore, 
consisting of bicycles and sewing ma- 
chines, and increased shipments are 
expected, including hardware and tex- 
tile goods. The influx in March of 
over 1 million yards of cotton piece 
goods from Shanghai pushed Japa- 
nese cotton goods temporarily out of 
the Singapore market. 


More Money in Circulation 


Money in circulation at the end of 
the quarter was up more than 7 per- 
cent from March 1954, but this is 
not considered an inflationary threat 
since several factors are likely to 
stop the trend. As rubber prices level 
off, the increase rate of money in 
circulation is expected to decline and 
the effect of Indonesian controls over 
trade also is expected to act as a 
brake. 

The Indonesian restrictions, coupled 
with an Australian announcement of 
tightened import controls, and views 
expressed by Thai and Burmese of- 
ficials regarding limiting trade with 
Malaya in the long run may even 
result in a tight money situation. So 
far, however, the attitude of these 
neighboring countries is not consid- 
ered a cause for serious concern. 

Although viewed with general op- 
timism, Malaya’s economy is not en- 
tirely free from disquieting factors. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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South African economic conditions since the beginning of the year 
have reflected a continuation of the upward production trends which 
were prime factors in the country’s prosperity during 1954. 

Deficiencies in inland transport and skilled-manpower shortage in 
virtually all fields remained problems, but no new developments occurred 


to detract from the overall favorable 
outlook. 

The Government’s policy of liberal- 
izing import controls was strongly re- 
affirmed by the Minister of Finance, 
although a decline in foreign- 
exchange holdings since the beginning 
of the year has injected a note of cau- 
tion against a too rapid decontrol 
program. 

Arrangements have been made to 
market South African mining stocks 
in the United States through the fa- 
cilities of an American bank, Union 
press reports state. American brok- 
ers, acting on behalf of investors in 
the United States, would place orders 
with brokers in London who would 
purchase the stocks on the London 
Stock Exchange. The stocks would be 
deposited with the National Provincial 
Bank in London, acting as agent for 
the American bank which would then 
issue depositary or registered receipts 
for the shares and deliver these re- 
ceipts to the American broker. The 
American bank would arrange to pay 
dividends directly to the U. S. inves- 
tors. This system will facilitate trad- 
ing in the United States by having 
the depositary receipts, instead of the 
actual stocks, change hands from day 
to day in the United States. 


Effective May 27, the South African 
Treasury permits South African com- 
panies, for the first tirae since the 
war, to issue bearer script to nonresi- 
dents of the sterling area provided 
these securities are paid for in dollars. 
These bearer securities do not have to 
be registered in the name of the owner 
and, therefore, can change hands 
more rapidly than registered securi- 
ties. When American investors pur- 
chase South African stocks and pay 
for them in dollars, the South African 
authorities make dollar exchange 
readily available for dividend payment 
or capital withdrawal. 


Import Trade High 

South Africa’s import trade, which 
reached £443.3 million in 1954, shows 
good prospects of attaining an equal 
or even higher figure in 1955 as a 
consequence of the expanded ex- 
change allocations to importers au- 
thorized last February. (See Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Mar. 21, 1955, p. 10.) 
The U.S. share of the South African 
market in 1954 totaled £87.7 million, 
or US$245 million, an increase of £9.2 
million over the preceding year. 


The Minister of Economic Affairs 
stated in Parliament on May 2 that 
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judging by present tendencies he was 
of the opinion that the Government 
“might be able to continue relaxing 
import control step by step. It would 
probably be able to abolish it during 
1956.” He added, however, that this 
would depend on a number of factors 
which are not easily predictable, such 
as the strength of the Union’s gold 
and exchange reserves at the year’s 
end, export prospects in 1956, and the 
possible extent of capital inflow from 
overseas. 

The seasonal drop in foreign-ex- 
change holdings during the first 5 
months of 1955 was larger than ex- 
pected, but all available evidence in- 
dicates that the external financial 
position is still sound, Reserve Bank 
gold and foreign-exchange assets at 
the end of May standing at the high 
level of £118 million. While this rep- 
resents a considerable decline from 
the reserve figure of £147.7 million at 
the end of 1954, present reserves are 
still higher than the £106.6 level at 
the end of May 1954. 

The heavy drop in foreign exchange 
during the first 5 months of 1955 is 
explained by several factors. Many 
importers, with larger quotas than 
they had last year, were eager to place 
the goods on sale before the progres- 
sive elimination of import licensing 
changed the sellers’ market to a buy- 
ers’ market. Many of them made use 
of their entire quotas earlier than they 
did last year, partly because of the 
more-than-seasonal drawings on for- 
eign exchange. Total merchandise im- 
ports in March 1955 were valued at 
£45,151,000, as compared with £38,- 
676,000 in March last year. 


Capital Inflow Small 

These heavy drawings by importers 
occurred during a period when there 
was practically no net inflow of capi- 
tal to support the foreign-exchange 
position. Up to June 1, one loan, 
amounting to £3 million, has come in 
from Switzerland—to be employed in 
the mining industry—and one Ameri- 
can mining company has added £2 
million to its investment in the Orange 
Free State gold fields; but there has 
been no large inflow of capital as oc- 
curred last year when uranium re- 
covery and electricity production were 
being expanded heavily by money bor- 
rowed overseas and when substantial 
funds for other purposes were being 
sought and obtained in financial 
markets outside South Africa. 

The small amount of foreign capital 
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that has come in this year has beep 
offset by withdrawals in recent months 
of some short-term funds in favor of 
London where, as the result of the dig. 
parity between short-term interes 
rates in the United Kingdom and the 
corresponding rates in South Af 
a more profitable market existed, 
is expected, however, that the Union’ 
action in June in raising short-term’ 
interest rates on South African Treag. 
ury bills will modify this situation ang 
retard transfers in the future. On the 
other hand, there is also evidence that 
some of capital withdrawals during re. 
cent months were made by relatively 
long-term investors in the United 
Kingdom who have found that the 
growing prosperity of private indus. 
try in the Unitéd Kingdom now offers 
them equal opportunities for the 
profitable employment of their funds, 
Protective Tariffs Increase 
With the gradual relaxation of im- 
port controls, interest in tariff pro- 
tection has been growing. A number 
of tariff increases, many applying to 
textiles and apparel, became effective 


in February and in May. (See item in | 


“Foreign Government Actions,” in this 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly.) 
The Minister of Finance, in his 
budget speech, took cognizance of in- 
dustry’s additional applications for 
protection and stated that he would 
carry out the Government’s past 
policy of promoting the establishment 
and the further expansion of secon- 
dary industry which are based on @ 
sound economic foundation. 
Though it was not unlikely that 
other tariff increases would follow, 
the Minister announced on May 3% 
that there would be no further cus- 
toms proposals in that session of Par- 
liament which was to have adjourned 
late in June. The new sesion was 
scheduled to begin in January 1956. 
With the further development of the 
new Orange Free State gold field, i 
appears certain that gold production 
this year will exceed the 1954 output 
which rose nearly 10 percent over 
1953 to 12,682,328 ounces fine, valued 
at £158,643,786. Production in the 
first 4 months of 1955 was up 11 per- 
cent from the first 4 months of 1954, 
and all indications are that this rec- 
ord-breaking rate was maintained 
fully during May, with nothing im 
sight to slow down the output. 
Growing uranium production is con- 
tributing increasing amounts to for- 
eign-exchange earnings. Reports state 
that 27 gold mines have been approved 
for the uranium program. All but 7 
of these now are providing slimes to 
the uranium-extraction plants. There 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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South African Econoiiy Maintains Upswing 
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Paraguay Offers New 
Investment Openings 


Full information for U. S. business- 
men exploring investment possibilities 
jn Paraguay is packaged conveniently 
in a new handbook released by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Entitled “Investment in Paraguay— 
Conditions and Outlook. for United 
States Investors”, the handbook rep- 
resents a joint undertaking of the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Department of Commerce, 
and is based on field surveys con- 
ducted by the U. S. Operations Mis- 
sion in Asuncion. It is the sixth in a 
series of investment handbooks issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Earlier studies cover Colombia, India, 
Pakistan, Venezuela, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

The new study points out that 
Paraguay, following its long-estab- 
lished policy of encouraging foreign 
investment, is prepared to offer spe- 
cial advantages to foreign investors 
in new and economically desirable 
enterprises. Concessions are granted 
in the form of tax exemptions, fa- 
yorable exchange treatment, and 
exemptions from labor laws. Notable 
among these have been the con- 
cessions established for foreign in- 
yestment in coffee cultivation, a 
rapidly growing activity in north- 
eastern Paraguay. 

The report states, however, that 
“Paraguayan receptiveness to aliens 
and their investments is to some ex- 
tent counterbalanced by a number 
of unfavorable factors.” 


‘Capital Attracted to Farm Crops 


The report states that foreign capi- 
tal probably will continue to be at- 
tracted largely to production of farm 
crops for export, and to exploitation 
of extensive forest areas, although the 
processing of raw materials also may 
offer some investment opportunities. 

In addition to coffee, potentially ex- 
portable agricultural products are cit- 
tus fruits, pineapples, avocadoes, and 
bananas. Although the raising of beef 
cattle has been an important field for 
foreign investment, little attention 
has been given the Paraguayan dairy 
industry. 

The survey notes that foreign in- 
vestment in manufacturing activities 
has been concentrated chiefly in pro- 
duction of such export commodities as 
quebracho extract, canned meats, and 
industrial oils. Two food industries of 
potential interest are sugar milling 
and fruit processing, while possibilities 
also exist in soft drinks. Expansion is 
possible in the manufacture of textile 
and other fiber products and of indus- 
trial oils. 

In addition to Paraguay’s invest- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Finnish Economic 


Activity High; 


Records Set in Some Industries 


Economic activity in Finland continued at a very high level in early 
1955, and increasing industrial operations resulted in record output in 


some branches. 


Most industries were operating at capacity, and first-quarter results 
indicated that the year’s production may exceed that of 1954 by at least 


7 percent. 
In the “export” industries—forest 
products — first-quarter production 


was 11 percent above that of the like 
1954 period, and output of industries 
producing largely for the home mar- 
ket increased 12 percent. Increases in 
various export branches included 
chemical pulp, 20 percent; newsprint, 
6 percent; and other paper, 25 per- 
cent. Last year’s level was maintained 
by sawn lumber. In the “home market 
industry” category, brick production 
increased by 50 percent, anticipating 
record construction activity this sum- 
mer, and gains by the textile and 
metal branches were notable. 

Shipbuilding continued to operate 
largely for Eastern European coun- 
tries, but an 8,000-ton cargo vessel is 
being built for Finnish account. A 
5,500-horsepower icebreaker for Swed- 
ish account has been contracted for, 
and bids on cargo vessels for Colombia 
have been submitted. 


A project for the construction of a 
150,000-ton chemical pulp mill in 
Lapland, to utilize the relatively in- 
accessible timber resources there, is 
being studied. A large part of the $12- 
million loan granted Finland by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development is contributing to 
the modernization of existing chemical 
pulp, newsprint, and paperboard 
plants, and the remainder will be used 
to increase electrical energy at indus- 
try’s disposal. Finland’s first oil refin- 
ery soon is to be constructed, under 
supervision of an American engineer- 
ing company, for the State-owned 
oil company, Neste Oy. 


Import Liberalization Planned 


Government plans for ultimate im- 
port liberalization, though still in the 
initial stages, are expected to increase 
the range of raw materials for which 
import licenses are issued liberally, 
and would, if adopted, benefit industry, 
while even more extensive liberaliza- 
tion, facilitating the modernization of 
much industrial plant, appears possi- 
ble. 


Seasonal unemployment reached a 
peak of 26,053 in March 1955, but this 
was only about half of the number 
unemployed a year earlier. Labor 
disputes were numerous during the 
first quarter of this year, but only a 
few wage increases exceeded 3 percent. 

Imports during the first quarter of 
1955 were 12 percent more than in 
the like 1954 period, while the com- 





parable increase for exports was 13 
percent. As foreign demand for Fin- 
nish forest products was well main- 
tained and prices were up, it was 
believed locally that export earnings 
may reach 180 billion Finnish marks, 
or $774 million, for the year 1955, an 
increase of 25 billion marks over 1954 
returns. In addition, Finland’s trade 
terms (1935=100), which stood at 131 
for the first quarter of 1954 and at 
134 for the entire year, rose to 143 
in the first quarter of 1955, since the 
export price rise was accompanied by 
a decline in import prices. 


Exports to EPU Up 


Finland’s exports to countries of the 
European Payments Union in the first 
quarter continued to gain in impor- 
tance, compared with a year earlier, 
but shipments to Eastern Europe 
dropped 11 percent. The latter coun- 
tries took 29 percent of total Finnish 
imports, compared with 37 percent in 
the like 1954 period. Exports to the 
United States declined. On the other 
hand, imports from the United States 
more than doubled, those from West- 
ern Europe rose by over 15 percent, 
and imports from Eastern Europe re- 
mained steady, at about 30 percent of 
total imports. 

The Bank of Finland’s net foreign 
reserves rose to 41 billion marks at the 
end of March 1955—and were still 
about 40 billion marks at the middle 
of May—compared with 36.4 billion at 
the end of 1954. Gold and dollar hold- 
ings declined slightly, because of a 
$3-million repayment of an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund “standby” 
credit, while holdings of EPU credits 
rose materially. Reserves of Eastern 
European currencies increased slightly. 

Under a March agreement a $12,- 
million credit was granted Finland by 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and So- 
viet Russia made available to the Fin- 
nish Government a second $10-million 
loan, available in gold or western cur- 
rencies, which is expected to be used 
for purchases of machinery and 
earth-moving equipment for State- 
owned companies and governmental 
agencies. 

Finland’s foreign-exchange position 
also was assisted by agreements for 
the purchase of essential supplies 
from the United States, with pay- 
ment in Finnish marks. These agree- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





W. German Economic 
Activity Still High 


West German economic activity is 
reported unofficially to have continued 
to expand in May; official information 
is not available. . 

The output of 10 leading iron and 
steel producers in the first 3 weeks of 
May was above that of April, prelim- 
inary figures indicated. The overall 
industrial production index probably 
increased further and may have 
reached its November 1954 level of 204 
(1936—100), last year’s seasonal peak 
and postwar record. Unemployment 
likely dropped to a level below that of 
October 1954, the lowest since 1949. 

The nature of developments in for- 
eign trade in May are difficult to de- 
termine; normally, it -.would be ex- 
pected that recent trends—a tendency 
for imports to grow faster than ex- 
ports—would continue. However, the 
German economic press reports that 
in May exports apparently grew faster 
than imports. 


Deficit in Trade Balance 


Germany’s trade balance in April 
showed a deficit of 8 million German 
marks—the first deficit since Janu- 
ary 1953. Though this April develop- 
ment serves to highlight the increas- 
ing role played by imports, such 
figures are based on f. o. b. exports, 
and c. i. f. imports. On the basis of 
f. o. b. exports and imports, each 
quarter is expected to register sub- 
stantial trade surpluses and the year 
to end with perhaps a half-billion- 
dollar trade surplus. 

The new dollar liberalization list 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 
13, 1955, p. 8) represented a further 
step in the desired commercial policy 
direction, the principal disappoint- 
ment being the very limited number of 
significant agricultural items included. 

Coal and coffee were quasi-liberal- 
ized, that is, they will remain subject 
to quotas, but there will be open pub- 
lications for the importation of these 
commodities and the number of im- 
port licenses issued for them in prac- 
tice will not be restricted. 


Prices for hot rolled steel products 
were increased 2.3 percent effective 
June 1, 1955, after coal prices had 
risen by an average of 1.25 German 
marks a ton on May 16, retroactive 
to May 1. The last price increase (2.5 
percent) for hot rolled products— 
Siemens Martin steel—was in Feb- 
ruary. Weekly wages for May were 
expected to reach a new peak because 
of increased hourly rates and hours 
worked. 

Agreement was reached in May be- 
tween the Federal Ministry of Finance 
and the Bank deutscher Laender to 
convert at the discretion of the bank 
up to 2 billion German marks, or 
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US$460 miuuiiwu, vc. 64 lization claims 
into short-term Treasury notes. The 
Treasury notes will have a duration 
of 1% to 2 years and an effective in- 
terest rate of 3.9 to 4 percent. The dif- 
ference between this interest rate and 
3 percent payable by the Federal 
Ministry of Finance on equalization 
claims will be borne by the Bank 
deutscher Laender. 

The purpose of the conversion is to 
enable the Bank deutscher Laender to 
engage in open-market operations to 
counteract temporary fluctuations in 
the money market. The Bank deut- 
scher Laender has had the right to 
engage in open-market operations 
since its inception, but a shortage of 
suitable paper has prevented so far an 
exercise of this right. 


Activity Gains in W. Berlin 


In West Berlin, the spring upsurge 
of economic activity gained further 
momentum in April, and the season 
promised to be one in which long 
strides toward economic viability 
would be achieved. New postwar highs 
were recorded in April, for the most 
important indicators of economic ac- 
tivity in West Berlin. 


The production index reached 99 
(1936—100), which was 10 percent 
above the previous record set last Sep- 
tember. Unemployment dropped to 
155,000, the lowest point since the end 
of the blockade, and employment in 
West Berlin‘ rose to 853,000, which is 
16,000 higher than the previous peak 
attained last October. 


General confidence in the city’s eco- 
nomic future, generated largely by the 
progress already achieved, was height- 
ened by the final approval by the 
Bundestag on May 25 of the draft 
legislation calling for a 20-percent re- 
duction in corporate and personal in- 
come taxes. The Bundesrat’s approval 
of the income-tax reduction passed by 
the Bundestag seemed assured.—Emb., 
Bonn. 





Libyan Census Shows More 


Than 1 Million Inhabitants 


The total number of inhabitants in 
Libya is 1,091,830, less than previous 
unofficial estimates, preliminary re- 
sults of the first official Libyan census 
shows. 


The census, taken in August 1954, 
breaks down the population of the 
Provinces as follows: Tripolitania, 
746,064; Cyrenaica, 291,328; and the 
Fezzan, 54,438. The new census figures 
will have a bearing on political repre- 
sentation in that they will provide a 
basis for the allocation of seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies——Emb., Tripoli. 





North America has 295,575 miles of 
railroad, or 36.8 percent of the world’s 
total, according to Pertinent Data on 
Principal Railroads of the World, 


Finnish Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ments cover $2 million worth of 

$3 million worth of cotton, and $2.25 
million worth of tobacco. The 
ceeds will be used for the purchase of 
Finnish products, such as prefabrj. 
cated wooden houses, for U. S. projects 
in third countries. 


Although the high level of commer. 
cial activity caused deposits to ae. 
cumulate more rapidly in early 1955 
than in the like period of the year be. 
fore, money markets remained 
tight. Credit expansion was prevented 
by high seasonal demands of the for. 
est-products industries to pay for the 
large volume of timber felling, and 
other needs, as well as by partial steri- 
lization of deposits through the newly 
adopted “cash reserve” system. 


The exceptionally high level at 
which the Finnish economy was oper- 
ating, increasing investment needs, the 
sizable budgetary deficits being in- 
curred and in prospect, and other fac- 
tors were contributing to the genera. 
tion of considerable inflationary pres- 
sure, which was of general concern 
and resulted in the adoption of a num- 
ber of anti-inflationary measures. 


“Cash Reserve” System Adopted 


A “cash reserve” system, whereby 
the increase in deposits in commercial 
banks and other credit institutions 
are sterilized temporarily, was in- 
stituted, and by the middle of May 
about 2.7 billion marks had been im- 
pounded under it. Commercial banks 
on May 2 introduced a special form 
of deposit offering a guaranty against 
loss through inflation. These deposits 
are to be credited automatically with 
amounts proportional to any rise in 
the cost-of-living index, and thus re- 
semble the State “index bonds,” which, 
however, bear up to 6% percent an- 
nual interest, compared with only 
4%, percent for the special bank de- 
posits. 


In order to hold this summer’s 
building activity within desirable 
bounds, the Government will limit 
public construction to those projects 
receiving specific authorization. The 
Government also endeavored to obtain 
tax exemption for all index bonds, but 
Parliament limited its authorization 
to not more than 8 billion marks’ 
worth of bonds of 1955 issuance. 


As further insurance against infla- 
tion, Parliament has approved the es- 
tablishment of an investment fund 
system, to encourage long-range in- 
vestment planning by the “home” in- 
dustries, to stabilize employment and 
income. This program is similar to 
the existing export income withhold- 
ing system and is intended to defer 
heavy investment until periods of di- 
minished activity—Emb., Helsinki. 
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uth African .. . 
” (Continued from Page 4) 


are to be 15 of these extraction plants. 
Eleven are already in full or partial 
production, and the other 4 will begin 
operation later this year or early in 
1956. Exports of “prescribed materials 
under the Atomic Energy Act” rose in 
yalue from £2,190,000 in the first 3 
months of 1954 to £5,879,000 in the 
first 3 months of 1955. The prediction 
still is being made that when the pro- 
gram is fully under way these exports 
will rise to £40 million annually. 


New Industrial Records Expected 


Agricultural conditions have become 
stabilized on a satisfactory level fol- 
lowing flood and other disrupting con- 
ditions which prevailed during the 
opening months of the year. Grazing 
areas are in good condition for the 
most part and the outlook for the 
corn crop is very favorable. 

The lively activity which has char- 
acterized most branches of South 
Africa’s secondary industry for the 
past several years shows no signs of 
abatement. The record output at- 
tained by many industrial branches 
in 1954 is expected to be eclipsed by 
new records in 1955. 

Combined pig-iron and ferroalloy 
production in the first quarter totaled 
347,693 short tons, an increase of 8.5 
percent over the output for the first 
quarter of 1954. Despite the continued 
increase in local steel production, 
shortages continued to occur in struc- 
tural categories, semis, and reinforc- 
ing bars. Difficulties have been experi- 
enced in tinplate production, and out- 
put for the year may not exceed 30,000 
short tons, approximately 38 percent 
of domestic requirements. 

The South African Coal, Oil, and 
Gas Corporation’s (SASOL) plant be- 
gan limited production in April, out- 
put being confined to ammonium sul- 
fate, crude phenol, and minor coal-tar 
byproducts. The gasoline unit is ex- 
pected to be placed in operation 
shortly. Rated annual output of the 
present plant is 30 million gallons, 
distribution to be confined to the 
interior regions of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. SASOL gasoline 
reportedly will be sold at a penny a 
gallon less than the imported product, 
despite claims that the octane rating 
will be higher than the gasoline now 
being sold in South Africa. 





Brazil’s present steelmaking capac- 
ity—1,435,000 tons—is to increase by a 
half by 1960, according to Interna- 
tional Iron and Steel, March 1955, pub- 
lished by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The program includes expansion of 
the Government-owned Volta Re- 
donda plant to 1 million tons, and the 
construction of two subsidiary plants 
elsewhere in Brazil. 
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U. S. Best Customer — 
Of Dominican Republic 


The United States was the Domini- 
can Republic’s best customer in 1954, 
according to figures released by the 
Dominican Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Dominican exports last year 
amounted to $119.7 million, of which 
$67.8 million, or 56.6 percent, went to 
the United States; the United King- 
dom was in second place, taking 20.6 
percent of the total. 

The United States was also the larg- 
est single supplier to the Dominican 
Republic. Total Dominican imports 
amounted to $82.8 million in 1954, of 
which the United States supplied $53.4 
million, or 64.5 percent. The Republic 
thus had a favorable trade balance 
with the United States of $14.3 million 
on the merchandise account; the over- 
all favorable trade balance for the 
Republic in 1954 on the merchandise 
account was $36.9 million. 

Whereas Dominican sales to the 
United Kingdom last year were ac- 
counted for almost entirely by raw 
sugar, the United States took only 
$2.1 million worth of this commodity; 
but almost the entire Dominican mo- 
lasses production went to the United 
States. Dominican coffee sent to the 
United States last year was valued at 
$26.6 million, or 84.7 percent of the 
Republic’s total coffee exports of $31.4 
million. Similarly, the United States 
took the lion’s share of Dominican ex- 
ports of cacao, chocolate, and cocoa 
preparations; in total, these amounted 
to $32.3 million in 1954, of which $31.6 
million, or 97.8 percent; went to the 
United States. 





Paraguay Offers .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ment climate and potentials, part I 
of the survey contains background in- 
formation on the land, people, and 
Government. Part II describes the 
economy, industry, public utilities, and 
financial resources. Presented in 5 
appendixes are digests of Paraguayan 
business law, taxation, and entry reg- 
ulations, a list of trade associations, 
and a bibliography. There are 11 
tables and 3 maps. 

The 110-page survey may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any Department of Commerce 
Field Office, for $0.65. 





U. S. exports of chocolate candy 
dropped to 3.45 million pounds in 1954, 
from 4.5 million pounds exported in 
1953, according to Confectionery Sales 
and Distribution, published by the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


lraqi Development 
Program Approved 


Full details concerning the new 5- 
year program of the Development 
Board of Iraq, wherein an estimated 
304,306,100 Iraqi dinars, or $852,057,080, 
will be spent on economic development 
projects for the 5-year period which 
began April 1955, are included in legis- 
lation approved in April. 

This new program succeeds the ear- 
lier 5-year program begun in 1951, for 
which a total of 155,374,000 Iraqi di- 
nars, or $435,047,200, in development 
expenditures was planned. 

The new program envisages expen- 
ditures as follows: 


Iraqi Development Board 
5-Year 1955-59 Program 


{In thousands of Iraqi dinars] 
Chapter I, main projects: 
Administration expenses..........+«- 3,2: 
Redemption of Wadi Tharthar loan.. 2 
Irrigation, drainage, flood control.... 107, 
Roads and bridges 53. 


Tee e ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 


Airports 
RALUWBYS ......ccceceecereseccecceuces 





15,000 
Principal buildings..........+se+eeee. ,000 
Industry, mining, electric power..... 43,571 
Agriculture, wells, animal husbandry 6,475 
Total ..cccecetescrsh.cosauwsbeenen 266,181 
Chapter II, small projects: 
Buildings and establishments........ 32,250 
Various projectS .......ccessesceceees 5,875 
Wet vic ccecaiaccecsceddaecesten 38,125 
Grand Total ....ccccecccccccvns 304,306 


The following regrouping, which is 
an approximation based on currently 
available information and subject to 
change, shows total planned expendi- 
tures for all major categories and a 
comparison with the preceding pro- 
gram: 


Development Board Programs, 
1955-59 and 1951-56 
{In thousands of Iraqi dinars] 
Regrouping of 1955-59. 1955-59 1951-56 
Program 
Administration expenses ...... 3,250 
Irrigation, drainage, 
flood control 


oe Pear 107,935 
Chapter TZ .scccccoce 


3,180 


Roads and bridges 
ao = Sat pdeakies 
WOE TE. cccccccces 
oi 58,700 26,766 
15,500 


5,000 


Public buildings 
Chapter I ....cececee 
Chapter IT «......00- 22,125 


44,675 
Housing 


Chapter I .cccccccccs 
CRABOEE Be cicctcence 


16,368 


8,750 1,650 
Industries, mining, 
electric power ..........+:. 
Agriculture, forestry, 
land settlement .......... 
Other projects and 
expenditures 
CROROEE FT cccccescics 
Chapter IL ......ece0e 


43,571 31,050 


6,475 11,600 


7,200 9,158 
Total ....cccccvccscsccccce 304,306 155,374 


The main reasons given by the board 
for the termination of the first pro- 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Venezuelan Government Releases 
Telephone System to Private Firm 


The National Congress of Venezuela approved the transfer of title 
from the State to the autonomous entity, Compania Anonima National 
Telefonos de Venezuela, covering telephone property valued at 8.35 mil- 
lion bolivares (US$2,504,700), by a resolution passed on March 3. 

The title consisted of an agreement by which the State ceded to the tele- 


phone company 5 buildings, including 
the telephone exchanges and the land 
they occupy together with 2 vacant 
lots. The telephone company is obli- 
gated to deliver to the State 8,349 
shares of its common stock valued at 
1,000 bolivares (US$300) at the time of 
its next capital expansion. 

The agreement specifies that tele- 
phone exchanges will be constructed by 
the Government on the 2 lots and 
ceded to the company by a subsequent 
act. 

Three of the buildings are located in 
Caracas and the other two—both un- 
der construction—are located in Mai- 
quetia, Federal] district, and in a sub- 
urb of Maracaibo. The vacant lots are 
in Puerto Cabello, Estado Carabobo 
and Ciudad Bolivar, Estado Bolivar. 


The National Congress also passed 
a law on March 8, approving a con- 
tract between the Government and 
the telephone company covering the 
operation of telephone services in the 
Republic. According to its terms, the 
Government turned over to the com- 
pany for a 15-year period the execu- 
tion of all telephone services, and the 
use of existing and future telephone 
networks. Developments of the serv- 
ice and extensions of service to new 
areas of the country are to be sub- 
ject to Government planning. 


Government Major Stockholder 


As long as the Government remains 
the major stockholder, the telephone 
company must submit its annual 
budget, together with estimated in- 
come, to the Minister of Communica- 
tions in October of each year. All ex- 
penditures of the company, whether 
under or outside of the budget, are 
subject to authorization by the Min- 
ister of Communications. 

Rates for services are to be estab- 
lished by the Government. Under the 
contract, the powers of technical and 
personnel control are reserved for the 
Government’s use, as necessary. The 
Government may require the company 
to install extensions and improve- 
ments of telephone services previously 
obligated. 

In accordance with the already ex- 
isting telecommunications law, the 
company will pay 5 percent of the 
receipts from long-distance calls 
within the country—the only national 
tax. 

During the life of the contract, the 





company will have duty-free import 
rights covering all materials for estab- 
lishment and conservation of its in- 
stallations. Payment of income tax by 
the company during the life of the 
contract was waived by the Govern- 
ment to enable the company to use all 
profits for extension and improvement 
of services. 


The transfer of any part of this 
contract to a foreign government, or 
any foreign claim thereunder, is pro- 
hibited.—Emb., Caracas. 





Israel Eases Controls on 
ForeignMoney Deposits 


Israel’s Comptroller of Foreign Ex- 
change now permits residents making 
foreign-currency transfers to Israel re- 
sulting from liquidation of property 
abroad, inheritances, legacies, life in- 
Surance policies, restitution from 
Western Germany, or sale of Austrian- 
blocked schillings, to hold such cur- 
rency with authorized banks under 
the following conditions: 

ePersons desiring to transfer U. S. 
dollars, pound sterling, and Swiss 
francs emanating from such sources 
will be entitled to hold the currency 
in the form of deposits with authorized 
banks. 

ePersons wishing to transfer other 
foreign currencies from such sources 
first must convert the currency into 
Israel pounds, after which they will 
be allowed to purchase, in equal value, 
pounds sterling from the exchange 
fund through authorized banks pro- 
vided that the sterling so purchased 
will be deposited with an authorized 
bank. 

The transfer of foreign currencies 
now permitted does not apply to trans- 
fers within the framework of trade 
agreements. 


Holders of such deposits will re- 
ceive interest at 3 percent annually 
for 6 months, 4 percent annually for 
9 months, and 5 percent annually for 
periods of 12 months or more. Foreign 
currency deposits must be made ini- 
tially for a minimum period of 6 
months and may not be canceled with- 
out 1 month’s advance notice. 

Any disposal of these deposits—ex- 
cept by the conversion into Israel 
pounds at the end of the period of 


—— 


Canada Sets Value 
On U. S. Cut Flowers 


Imports of cut flowers into Canada 
from the United States in the periog 
July 1-August 31, will be valued jj 
accordance with the following sched. 
ule established by the Canadian De. 
partment of National Revenue: 


Carnations, $5.21 a hundred. 

Mums, $3.49 a dozen. 

Pompons, $1.03 a bunch (12 o2z.). 

Gladiolus, $0.86 a dozen. 

Snapdragons, $0.92 a dozen. 

Stocks, $1.35 a dozen. 

Gardenias, $2.87 a dozen. 

Lilies, Easter, $15.33 a hundred. 

Roses Nos. 1 and 2, stems 12 inches and wp. 
der, $4.95 a hundred. 

Roses, extra and fancy, stems over 12 inches 
and under 21 inches, $9.86 a hundred. 

Roses, special, stems 21 inches and over, 
$4.95 a hundred. 


Cut flowers of all kinds are grown ip 
Canada and, therefore, under the pro- 
visions of Canadian customs law, eut 
flowers imported during the period in. 
dicated at values lower than thog 
listed are likely to be held subject to 
dumping duty. 

To facilitate entry at customs, ex- 
porters should invoice and pack roses 
in accordance with the grades and 
stem lengths indicated. 

Wholesalers are entitled to a 1 
percent discount from the values 
listed. A wholesaler is defined as one 
who sells at- least 50 percent of his 
flowers to independent retail florists. 





Austria Sets Definition on 
Normal Price for Customs 


The Austrian ad valorem tariff law, 
which became effective May 1, has 
adopted a definition of “normal price” 
similar to the definition worked out 
by the Brussels International Customs 
Tariff Bureau as the basis for deter- 
mining the customs clearance value 
for goods subject to ad valorem im- 
port duties. 

“Normal price” is defined as the 
price which could be obtained for 
the imported goods at the time of 
declaration by the free competition of 
independent buyers and sellers. The 
price includes charges for delivery to 
the place of clearance, freight, insur- 
ance, packing, brokerage, and various 
other incidental costs. 

It does not include delivery expenses 
accrued after the commodity has 
crossed the Austrian customs border, 
therefore, exporters should indicate 
the Austrian frontier invoice value. 

It may be expected that the valua- 
tion on invoices accompanying com- 
modities shipped to an importer who 
has financial ties with the foreign 
manufacturer or exporter will be ex- 
amined carefully. 





the deposit—is subject to authoriza- 
tion from the Comptroller of Foreign 
Exchange. 
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Switzerland Revises 
|mport Sales Tax 


The rates of sales tax on imports 
into Switzerland have been revised by 
an ordinance of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Finance and Customs, dated 
March 1, effective May 1, and pub- 
lished in the Schweizerisches Handel- 
samtsblatt, No. 99 of April 29. 

The tax was increased on a number 
of items. The new rates for some of 
the items, expressed in Swiss francs 
per 100 kilograms, with the old rates 
shown in parentheses, are as follows 
(i Swiss franc=US$0.234): 

Hides and skins, tanned and cur- 
ried, for saddiers and furriers, 1,000 
(480); hides and skins, roughly sewn 
as plates, bags, or other forms, 1,200 
(760); serums and vaccines, 1,600 
(410); certain abrasive wares, 80 (58); 
machine tools, 90 (60): automobiles 
weighing more than 1,600 kilograms, 
™ (43); and electric ignition and 
starting equipment, other than light- 
ing apparatus, for automobiles, 200 
(145). 


Although increases comprised the 
majority of changes, small reductions 
were made on a number of items, in- 
duding nylon hose, 800 (850); air- 
planes, 800 (810); spinning machinery, 
40 (53); and coal, per ton, 2.5 (3.2). 





Netherlands Government Sets 
Higher Rail Freight Tariffs 


The Netherlands Government has 
issued new increased rail freight tariffs 
Which became effective May 1. The 
increases amount to about 12% per- 
cent. 


In addition to the rates listed on 
the schedules, forwarders pay a fee of 
250 guilders for each car as a station 
fee (1 guilder—US$0.264). The mini- 
mum rate for each car now is set at 
90.00 guilders, formerly 35.00. 


The increased rates are the result of 
proposals made in September 1954, by 
the Netherlands Railways to the Min- 
istry of Transport. It was the con- 
tention of the railways at that time 
that the increase in operating costs 
in 1954, influenced by the rise in the 
general wage level, no longer was off- 
set by the increased volume of goods 
transported by rail. 


Subsequent to the last increase in 
February 1952, the Netherlands Rail- 
Ways was able to avoid a rise in freight 
fates because of the increase in the 
volume of traffic. 


A copy of the new tariffs is available 
for inspection in the Transportation 
and Utilities Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Colombia Transfers Tariff Import Items 
Among Product Classification Groups — 


Colombia has announced a revision 
of tariff items in the five groups of 
permitted imports published in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, March 21, 
1955, page 1. 

According to two decrees appearing 
in the Bogota papers of June 8, a large 
number of tariff items formerly in the 
Preferential Group have been trans- 
ferred to Group I, and a smaller num- 
ber of items previously included in the 
Preferential and Group I categories 
have been transferred to Group II, 
thus requiring free exchange (see For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, June 6, 1955, 
p. 8). In addition, a number of items 
have been transferred from Groups II, 
III, and IV to the Preferential and 
Group I categories. 

The effect of shifting items from the 
Preferential Group to Group I makes 
these items subject to a 10-percent 
exchange stamp tax on their c. i. f. 
value whereas, prior to the new de- 
cree, these items paid 3-percent tax. 
In addition, importers of these items 
now must deposit 24 percent of the 
c. i. f. value of the shipment upon ap- 
plying for an import license; formerly 
the deposit for these items was 20 
percent. This deposit is returned 
later to the importer. 

Import Cost Doubled 

The transfer of items from the Pref- 
erential and Group I categories to 
Group II approximately doubles the 
import cost of these items which now 
are subject to an exchange stamp tax 
of 30 percent on the c. i. f. value and a 
30 percent deposit, which is returned 
later. 

Importers must obtain foreign ex- 
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change for payment of these items in 
the free market (approximately 4.25 
pesos to the dollar on June 10). When 
these items were previously classified 
under the Preferential Group and 
Group I, they were entitled to the 
official rate of exchange (2.50 pesos 
to the dollar). 

As a result of the new decrees, ap- 
proximately 77 tariff items now are in- 
cluded in the Preferential Group com- 
pared with approximately 176 tariff 
items before the revision. The number 
of tariff items in Group I has increased 
to about 479 compared with approxi- 
mately 366 items. Approximately 60 
items previously included in the Pref- 
erential Group and Group I now have 
been transferred to Group II. 

Among the items of commercial 
value to the United States that have 
been moved to Group II are the fol- 
lowing: 


Varnishes; pencils; sulfurcinates, 
sulfoleates, sulfurerinates, sulfonated 
alcohols, and similar products, with 
the exception of those in the fatty 
series; glues for retail sales; paper 
in rolls or sheets, made up; paper- 
board and paper, cutout for a particu- 
lar purpose, n. e. s., with exception of 
paper wool for packing purposes; 

Newspapers and periodicals; fabrics 
especially prepared for bookbinding, 
drawing and painting; unions and 
flanges for tubing and piping of 
malleable cast iron, n. e. Ss of 2% 
inches or less; wire springs of iron or 
steel for chair seats and for bedding; 
knives, nonfolding, kitchen, profes- 
sional, and others; tables and frames 
of sewing machines; bulbs and tubes 
for incandescent purposes with metal- 
lic or carbon filaments; 


Cycles without motors; watch 
movements, including -unfinished 
movements; phonograph records, re- 
corded, other than for teaching; cellu- 
loid and other plastic materials de- 
rived from cellulose in blocks, slabs, 
tubes, rods, sheets, polished or other- 
wise worked on the surface, or mere- 
ly in the form of blanks; pictures, 
paintings, and drawings made entirely 
by hand. 


Information on the group classifi- 
cation of other specific items may be 
obtained by writing the American 
Republics Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.—Emb., 
Bogota. 





The United States has 236,000 miles 
of railroad, or 29.5 percent of the 
world’s total, according to Pertinent 
Data on Principal Railroads of the 
World, published by the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





South Africa Raises 


Some Import Tariffs 


The Union of South Africa has in- 
creased rates of duty on a number of 
tariff items, including various cate- 
gories of clothing, coated fabrics, tex- 
tile furnishings, household linens, 
haberdashery, canvas and _ cotton 
Piece goods, electrical tubing, pipe 
fittings, crockery, and leather. 


For some items, direct increases in 
duty rates were adopted; for others, 
previously established suspended du- 
ties were brought into operation. 


Parliameyt also has under consid- 
eration the establishment of addi- 
tional suspended duties as well as cer- 
tain amendments to the South Afri- 
can Customs Act. One of the pro- 
posed changes, if adopted, may result 
in the imposition of special duties on 
imports of end-of-season items, par- 
ticularly wearing apparel. 

The following commodities now are 
dutiable at increased rates either as a 
result of direct increases or from 
bringing into operation previously es- 
tablished suspended duties: 

Tariff item No. 65, custom-made and ready- 
made clothing, particularly overcoats, dresses, 
and other outerwear for women, men’s cot- 
ton shirts, men’s overcoats containing more 
than 30 percent by weight of worsted wool, 
knitted outer clothing, overalls, slacks and 
jeans for women, vests, jackets and trousers 


for men, woven and knitted underwear and 
swimwear. 


Tariff item 69, nurses’ caps. 

Tariff item 72, imitation leather, 
cloth, and materials similar to 
leather and leather cloth. 

Tariff item 73, table cloths, serviettes, bed- 
sheets, pillowcases, dusters, ties containing 
30 percent or more by weight of worsted 
wool, separate slide fasteners, and metal but- 
tons for blazers and of military and uniform 
type. 

Tariff item 75, canvas piece goods. 

Tariff item 76, woven or knitted cotton piece 


leather 
imitation 





Egypt Imposes Consumption, 


Excise Duties on Wheat Flour 


The Egyptian Government has im- 
posed consumption and excise duties 
on imported grade I wheat flour, ef- 
fective April 1. 

Imports of grade I wheat flour, 
either pure or yeast mixed, of the fol- 
lowing specifications, now is dutiable 
at the rate of E£0.928, or US$2.66, per 
100 kilograms gross weight: 


Percent 
BGROT,, TROMIMRGE 22 cc ccccdcccccccese 14.0 
Ashes (of dry substances) maximum .... 0.6 
. . Peres Pe taba se edcb ene eces cbice 0.3 
do a edna erbneee odo enlt-es « 0.1 
Extraction rate, maximum ............... 72.0 


Slightly lower consumption and ex- 
cise duties also have been imposed on 
locally produced wheat flour of the 
same goods. These taxes have not af- 
fected the price of bread in Egypt but 
have merely reduced profits formerly 
accruing to the Ministry of Supply, 
which is entrusted with the distribu- 
tion of wheat.—Emb., Cairo. 
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goods not being canvas, blanketing, or kaffir 
sheeting. 


Tariff item 119 (g), electrical tubing. 

Tariff item 134, malleable cast iron pipe fit- 
tings, black and Vvanized. 

Tariff item 172, unadorned monochromatic 
household earthenware crockery. 

Tariff item 254. 

Certain low-cost leathers which 
were formerly exempt now are du- 
tiable. 


New rates on specified items will be 
furnished on request to the Near East- 
ern and African Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Iranian Quota Rules 
Make Few Changes 


New Iranian import quota regula- 
tions for the year ending March 21, 
1956, effective in April, make few 
changes in the regulations previously 
in force. Import commodities are di- 
vided into categories I and IIl—essen- 
tial and semiessential—and a long 
list of prohibited goods are carried 
over from the previous year’s regula- 
tions. 


Since the Government is authorized 
to increase any quota in the new list 
whenever it is in the national interest 
to do so, the chief point of interest 
in the new regulations, except for the 
list of prohibited goods, is the effect of 
the new law upon the exchange rates. 


Exchange for Category I Goods 


Importers of category I goods pres- 
ently are authorized to purchase for- 
eign exchange only at the Bank Melli 
(Central Bank) at the rate of 79.50 
rials to US$1 (a combination of 50 
percent of the exchange requirement 
at 76.50, the official fixed rate, and 50 
percent at 82.50, the old official fixed 
rate) until approximately $29 million 
of exchange (acquired at 82.00 rials 
for US$1) now held by the Bank Melli 
has been exhausted. 


Until the new rates were announced 
on February 5, a large number of 
holders of foreign exchange had sold 
their holdings to the Bank Melli at 
a rate of 82.00 in anticipation of a 
downward revision of the bank’s offi- 
cial buying rate. 


The bank has resumed the sale of 
category II exchange because of a 
serious shortage of this exchange on 
the open market. As a result the rate 
has spiraled upward to about 94 rials 
to the dollar. The importer of cate- 
gory II goods now is authorized to 
purchase forward exchange from the 
Bank Melli at a fixed rate of 82 rials 
to US$1. 

Copies of the Iranian import regu- 
lations are available on loan from the 
Near Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office in New 
York City—Emb., Tehran. 





Egypt Drops Export pull 
On Cotton Waste 


Cotton waste entering into the 
composition of locally made up- 
holstery fabrics which are ex. 
ported, is free from all export 
duties, according to a decision of 
the Egyptian Government. 

Cotton waste exports as such 
continue to pay an export duty 
of E£3, or US$8.61, per 100 kilo- 
grams.—Emb., Cairo. 














Greece Liberalizes Rules 
On Tourist Gift Exports 


The Government of Greece has lib 
eralized its regulations on tourist ex. 
ports of gifts of domestically produced 
or manufactured goods, by decision 
15019, dated April 12. The amended 
regulations provide that: 

Tourists or Greeks, permanently 
domiciled abroad and temporarily 
residing in Greece, may depart with 
or ship abroad domestic products 
amounting to $100 (3,000 drachmas) 


,and 3 cans of’ olive oil per person or 


4 cans per family, containing not 
more than 39.5 pounds. An excegs 
over $100 (3,000 drachmas) is per- 
mitted provided foreign exchange has 
been sold to the Bank of Greece or 
any authorized bank in the amount 
of the excess. 

Tourists or Greeks residing perma- 
nently abroad may export handicraft 
items such as carpets, imitation 
jewelry, paintings amounting to $10), 
provided an export invoice is validated 
by customs or postal authorities 
Packages in excess of this amount 
may be approved by the Bank of 
Greece provided the recipient o 
sender deposits the value of the pack- 
age in foreign exchange—Emb, 
Athens. 





Syrian Government Increases 
Tariffs on Number of Items 


The Syrian Government made sev- 
eral important customs tariff amend- 
ments during the first half of May. 
The tariff items affected and their new 
duties, in Syrian currency per unit 
specified or in percent ad valorem, 
with former duties shown in paren- 
theses, are as follows (S£3.575=— 
US$1) : 

No. 375b, Pneumatic tires and tubes 
for automobiles, motorcycles, and 
bicycles, and other powered vehicles, 
1.00 per net kilogram (20 percent ad 
valorem). The new duty is about 4 
50 percent increase over the previous 
rate. 

No. 590a, Cotton neckerchiefs, 


(Continued on Page 25) 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





— 


Egypt Invites Bids on Projects in Netherlands, Greece, 
Italy Open to U.S. Bidders 


Twelve new projects, in the Netherlands, Greece, and Italy, totaling 
approximately $6,907,568, have been opened to U. S. bidders under the 
international competitive bidding procedure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has reported. 

The Netherlands projects, involving construction work at 10 airfields, 


3 Barges, 2 Tugboats 


Tenders for harbor craft have been 
invited by the Egyptian Ports and 
Lights Administration at Alexandria. 
These purchases will be made under 
an agreement between the Egyptian 
Government and the U. S. Foreign 
Operations Administration: 


eOne self-propelling barge loading 
one cubic meter bucket capacity hop- 
per dredger. Deadline for submitting 
bids, August 6. 

eTwo steam or diesel self-propel- 
ling, 1200-ton hopper capacity barges. 
Deadline for submitting bids, August 7. 

eTwo steel twin-screw diesel tug- 
poats. Deadline for submitting bids, 
August 8. 

A copy of the general bidding con- 
ditions and technical specifications on 
each item is available for review on 
joan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or may be purchased 
from the Bureau of Egyptian Com- 
mercial Counsellor of the Egyptian 
Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW. The 
price is $28.70 for the first item, $14.35 
for the second, and $14.35 for the 
third. Firms should specify item of in- 
terest. 





Ceylon in Market for 


Diesel Generator Sets 


The Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Transport & Works, Trans- 
works House, Colombo, Ceylon, will 
receive tenders until 2:30 p. m. on 
Wednesday, July 27, for the supply of 
the following: 


e6,000-kw diesel-engine generator 
sets in 3 or 4 units at the Pettah Power 
Station, Gasworks Street, Colombo. 

e4000-kw diesel-engine generator 
sets in 4 units at the new Central 
Power Station, Jaffna. 


Tender books will be issued until 12 
noon, July 25, on payment of a tender 
deposit to a Ceylon Government repre- 
sentative abroad of £8 (US$22.40) and 
a tender fee of £2 (US$5.60). The 
tender fee will not be refunded. 


Tender books will be issued in the 
United States and Canada by the Am- 
bassador from Ceylon in Washington, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 

A copy of the tender notice, spec- 
ifications, and drawings is available 
for review on loan from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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and the estimated cost of each are 
as follows: 

Taxiways and _ rehabilitation of 
roads, $1,716,000; protected wing oper- 
ations, squadron hangars, transmitter- 
receiver buildings, rehabilitation of 
bunker, $1,392,600; lighting airfield, 
runway, and taxiway, $250,800; alert 
aprons, fuel-storage platforms, and 
parking aprons, $207,240; firing-in- 
butts, $158,400; runway arrester gear 
on 3 airfields, $118,800; jelifuel tanks 
$79,200; and fencing and demolitions, 
$16,368. 

Firms wanting to bid on these proj- 
ects should report their interest be- 
fore July 9 to De Directeur Gebou- 
wen, Werken en Terreinen, Bagijne- 
straat 40, The Hague. 

The project in Greece, involving 
work on the Larissa Airfield at an 
estimated cost of $1 million comprises 
reconstruction of runway and north- 
ern dispersal taxitracks, together with 
the formation of their shoulders; for- 
mation of shoulders of the parallel 
taxiway; and storm water drainage 
for the runway and parallel taxiway 
area. 


Firms wanting to bid on the above 
projects should report their interest 
promptly to the Greek Air Force Gen- 
eral Staff, Branch c/5, Attention: 
W/C Marmaras, Athens. The closing 
date for the bids is July 9. 


The 3 projects in Italy, totaling an 
estimated $1,968,160, are as follows: 

eConstruction of buildings (com- 
plete with plumbing, lighting and 
heating), sewerage, and roads for air- 
base at Pratica Di Mare, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1.04 million. Time al- 
lowed for completion of the project is 
360 days. The application deadline is 
July 10, invitations to bid will be sent 
about July 15, and the presumable 
date of contract award is August 20. 


eConstruction of a water-pipe net- 
work consisting of the installation of 
black-iron Mannesmann tubing from 
144” to 5”, insulated with fibrous glass; 
the installation of 45 pig-iron sluice- 
gates, internal diameter millimeters 
125-100-80-50-40; and digging of a 
ditch 6,700 meters long. The estimated 
cost is $272,000. Time allowed for the 
completion of the project is 100 days. 
Application deadline is July 15, invita- 
tions to bid will be sent about July 
20, and the presumable date of con- 
tract award is August 30. 

eConstruction of new buildings and 





the adaptation of old ones complete 
with plumbing, lighting, heating, and 
some sewerage, at an estimated, cost 
of $656,160. Time allowed for comple- 
tion of the project is 360 days. The 
application deadline is July 15, invita- 
tions to bid will be sent out about 
July 20, and the presumable date of 
contract award will be August 25. 
Firms wanting to bid must submit 
their applications for bid invitations 
before the dates indicated above to 
the Ministero Difesa Aeronautica, 
Direzione General Demanio, Ufficio 
Studi, Viale Castro Pretoria, Rome... 


Data To Be Submitted 


Information to be submitted by ap- 
plicants for the Italian projects 
should include the following details: 
Name and address of contractor; form 
of enterprise—corporation, partner- 
ship, or other; statement of financial 
capacity—amount of largest contracts 
for work or deliveries recently handled 
by contractor; statement of technical 
capacity—nature of contracts for work 
or deliveries for which contractor is 
specialized or equipped; date; and sig- 
nature. Reference numbers for the 
projects should be shown conspicu- 
ously on envelopes and individual 
sheets inside, respectively, as 012 (first 
project), 013 (second project), and 014 
(third project). 

Potential bidders on the Netherlands. 
and Greek projects should furnish in- 
formation to the named foreign gov- 
ernment offices regarding comparable 
work done for U. S. Government agen- 
cies. 


Copies of these resumes should be 
sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to permit prompt 
certification of interested firms. 

A brochure describing the NATO in- 
ternational bidding program may be 
obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, or from 
any U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 


The world has 803,056 miles of rail- 
roads, exclusive of side tracks and in- 
dustrial plant systems, according to 
Pertinent Data on Principal Railroads 
of the World, published by the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Burmese Government Encourages Private 
Foreign Investment; Cites Opportunities 


Burmese official policy encouraging 
foreign investment was stated in 
the Rangoon press on June 10. Grow- 
ing opportunities for profitable private 
investment in Burma in a variety of 
manufacturing, processing, and dis- 
tributive enterprises were cited. 

Among the concessions made to for- 
eign investors is the guaranty that 
new enterprises would not be national- 
ized for a period of at least 10 years. 
The remittance of current earnings or 
dividends and the repatriation of in- 
vestment over a reasonable period of 
time also would be provided for. 

The Burmese Government recognizes 
the contribution which productive pri- 
vate investment, both domestic and 
foreign, can make to the economic and 
social progress of the country, by in- 
creasing productivity and by raising 
living standards. The managerial and 
technical skill which accompany pri- 
vate foreign investment also are wel- 
come. 

To encourage private investment the 
Government will: 

eGuarantee new enterprises against 
nationalization for an agreed period, 
normally not less than 10 years. Simi- 
lar guaranties may be considered when 
extension or modernization of existing 
enterprises is contemplated. 


ePay fair and equitable compensa- 
tion in the event of nationalization 
after the agreed period of time. The 
Government is willing to discuss with 
prospective investors the basis on 
which such compensation shall be 
computed. 


eMake foreign exchange available 


for import of necessary raw materials, 


repair and replacement equipment, 
and other operational requirements, 
and for interest on foreign loans. 


*Render protection and support of 
industry by tariff or other means. 


®In the case of foreign investment, 
permit the remittance of current 
earnings or dividends, and allow for 
the repatriation of investment over a 
reasonable period of time. 


Special Incentives Considered 


Special incentives for new invest- 
ment, such as allowance of accele- 
rated amortization of plant and equip- 
ment, also are under consideration. 

The only economic activities closed 
to private investors are major public 
utilities and munitions manufacture. 
Enterprises for the extraction of nat- 
ural resources must be conducted in 
partnership or under contract with 
the Government. 

In arranging for private investment, 
the Government will be guided by 
such criteria as whether the enter- 
prise would assist in developing a 
sound and balanced economy, whether 


it would increase productivity of the 
Burmese economy and raise living 
standards, and whether it would pro- 
vide essential goods and services to 
enhance Burma’s export potential or 
reduce the need for imports. 

In all cases of foreign investment, 
maximum employment opportunities 
are to be afforded citizens of the 
country, and training programs in- 
stituted to qualify them for technical, 
supervisory, and executive positions. 

Further inquiries from prospective 
investors should be addressed to the 
Ministry of Industry or Ministry of 


Mines, as appropriate. Opportunities © 


for investment explored by engineer- 
ing surveys and economic studies will 
be made available for study. Some 
industries in which private invest- 
ment seems particularly desirable are: 

eManufacturing industries. — Agri- 
cultural tools, aluminum ware, asbes- 
tos and cement products, bricks and 
tiles, carbide plant, compressed and 
liquified gases, cotton and other tex- 
tiles, dairy products, edible-oil extrac- 
tion and refining, electrical goods, fer- 
tilizers, fruit and meat canning and 
processing, glassware, gypsum prod- 
ucts, hardware and cutlery, lac and 
tung-oil extraction, leather tanning 
and leather goods, light steel products, 
paints and varnishes, pulp and paper, 


rubber products, structural steel, soap- 


products, surgical cotton and surgical 
goods, and tobacco products. 


eMining industries—Antimony 
bauxite, chromium, coal and coke, 
columbite, copper, gems and precious 
stones, graphite, gypsum, iron ores, 
lead and silver manganese, mica, 
petroleum and natural gas, pyrites, 
radioactive minerals, sulfur, tin, tung- 
sten, and zinc. 

eService industries. — Hotels and 
restaurants, and tourism. 





investment in 


INDIA 


conditions and outlook 


for United States investors 


. A handbook of basic background 
information prepared by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce .. . 


From U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 


of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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International Phone 
Directory To Be Issued 


An international classified telephone 
directory will be published in the 
United States for the first time)\next 
January. 

First brought out in France in 1955, 
the directory contained 1700 pages of 
worldwide telephone listings and ad. 
vertisements of companies engaged in 
international trade and commerce, 
More than 20,000 businesses and sery- 
ices in 96 countries were included: 

The 1955 directory, which was not 
available to American subscribers and 
advertisers, carried only a small sec- 
tion listing U. S. Government agencies 
and some services. The 1956 adition, 
however, is open to American busi- 
nessmen and will be published in 2 
volumes instead of 1. 

Utilizing 4 languages — English, 
French, German, and Spanish —the 
directory is a unique guide in the 
field of international trade. Within 
each country represented, businesses 
are classified in 506 different product, 
trade, profession, or service categories, 

To facilitate use of the telephone 
internationally, the directory lists 
time differentials in each part of 
the world, currency exchange rates, 
instructions on making oversea calls, 
and similar data. 

Subscriptions and information con- 
cerning listings may be obtained from 
Publishers Consultants, Inc., the U. 8. 
offices of the International Telephone 
Directory, located at 10 East 49th 
Street, New York City. 





Belgian Congo Wants To Buy 


Pharmaceutical Products 


Bids for the supplying of pharma- 
ceutical products will be opened on 
July 27 at 9 a. m., G. m. t., simulta- 
neously in Brussels at 1 rue de la Re- 
gence and in Leopoldville-Kalina at 
the offices of the 6th Direction Gen- 
eral of the Government General, Ad- 
ministration Building. 

This lot is described in Specifications 
Folio—Cahier Special des Charges— 
No. 38-722-55, for sale for 50 francs 
(about US$1) at the offices of the Di- 
rection des Finances (secretariat per- 
manent au Conseil des Adjudications), 
Leopoldville-Kalina and at the Service 
des Finances of each province. 

Information concerning this bid, 
the value of which is estimated at 3.5 
million Belgian Congo francs (ap- 
proximately US$70,000) may be ob- 
tained from the Section des Aprovi- 
sionnements Medicaux de la Teme Di- 
rection Generale, DCMP Ndolo, B. P. 
777, Leopoldville-Est, Belgian Congo. 

American firms writing for the 
specifications should enclose a re- 
mittance to cover the cost plus airmail 
postage to the United States—US$1 
may cover postage. 
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Bombay Invites Bids 


On Dam Construction 


Bids are invited by the Chief En- 
gineer, Koyna Hydroelectric Project, 
Bombay Government, from Indian 
and oversea firms for the construction 
of a 2,200-foot-long concrete and 
masonry dam across the Koyna river 
in Satara (North) District, Bombay 
State, forming a part of the Koyna 
Hydroelectric Project. The dam, to 
be built to a maximum height of 265 
feet, is estimated to cost 68,812,000 
rupees or US$14,450,520. (See Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 13, 1955, p. 13.) 


Tender forms, conditions and speci- 
fications of contract, and drawings 
are obtainable from the Chief Engi- 
neer, Koyna Project, Mercantile Bank 
Building, (4th floor), Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Bombay 1, at 100 rupees (about 
US$21) per set plus 50 rupees (about 
US$10.50) for postage. Bids should 
reach the Chief Engineer by 2 p.m., 
November 30, together with a deposit 
of 688,000 rupees (US$144,480). 


A copy of the invitation for tenders 
is available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 


One of the conditions imposed is 
that oversea bidders must register 
their firms in India within 3 months 
from the date of the Chief Engineer’s 
notice accepting the tender. Failure 
to comply with this stipulation will 
result in not only annulment of the 
tender but also in forfeiture of the 
deposit money and imposition of other 
penalties. The successful bidder also 
is expected to purchase certain bull- 
dozers and other earth-moving ma- 
chinery now in the possession of the 
State government. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
nena undertaken with these 

rms. 


World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
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subject to prevailing laws and regu- 
lations in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able to firms domiciled in the United 
States in specific instances as indicated 
by symbol (*), on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 


Refrigeration and Heating Equipment: 


France—Etablissements G. Menges 
(manufacturer), Salies-du-Salat, 
Haute-Garonne, wishes to conclude a 
working or licensing agreement with 
an American manufacturer of refrig- 
erating equipment, of central heat- 
ing equipment, or of other types of 
equipment, who may be interested in 
a working arrangement whereby 
American equipment could be manu- 
factured in the French plant, or, if 
preferred, completed upon receipt of 
the unassembled parts from the United 
States. 

Firm owns and operates at Salies- 
du-Salat, in the vicinity of Toulouse, 
a medium-size boiler-making plant, 
which specializes in the production of 
transformer vats and tanks for vari- 
ous purposes, of radiator and expan- 
sion tanks—made of corrosion-resist- 
ant steel plates or corrugated sheets— 
for central heating, etc., and related 
equipment. It also manufactures in- 
dustrial reflectors for fluorescent 
lighting. 

The plant, occupying an area of 
4,000 square meters, has modern equip- 
ment and transportation facilities, and 
employs 45 workers; but it is reported 
that with existing facilities 60 workers 
easily could be employed. Interested 
American firms are invited to write 
direct to Mr. Philippe de Lapasse, Gen- 
eral Manager. Photographs showing 
principal types of equipment manu- 
factured by French firm available.* 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Articles: 


Germany — Imoglas-Plakatefabrik 
Carl H. Vollmer (manufacturer), 18 
Rauer Werth, Wuppertal-Barmen, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent advertising articles, such as 
posters, calendars, and thermometers. 
Samples of thermometers and illus- 
trated booklet available.* 


Ceramics: 


Australia, Western—H. L. Brisbane 
& Wunderlich, Ltd. (manufacturer of 
ceramic ware), Lord St., Perth, wishes 
to export direct, preferably to whole- 
sale houses, 200 dozen weekly of first- 
grade vitrified ware—gold and lustres 
—in novelty pottery, and ash trays 
with Australian motifs. Illustrated 
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brochure with price information avail- 
able.* 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Forest. Products: 


French Equatorial Africa — Claude 
Nicolas (export merchant, whole- 
saler), B. P. 4, Dolisie, Moyen-Congo, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent in lots of 15 to 20 metric tons 
cut ebony logs of medium length. 


Furniture: 


Denmark—Sigurd Hansen’s Mobel- 
fabrik (manufacturer, wholesaler), 
Tved pr. Svenborg, wishes to export 
direct or through agent—preferably 
eastern U. S.—high-grade partially 
handmade wood furniture, including 
desks, cabinets, chairs, bookshelves, 
and tables for home and office use. 
Catalog with price list available.* 

Spain — General Mercantil Iberica, 
S. A. (export agent), Dr. Esquerdo, 58, 
Madrid, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 15,000 items monthly of 
wooden furniture for living rooms, 
dining rooms, bed rooms, etc. Inter- 
ested firms should specify sizes, styles, 
and designs. 


Household Goods: 


British East Africa—Tasini Textiles 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), P. O. Box 
1899, Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, 
wishes to export direct 3,000 monthly 
of high-quality woven doormats, made 
of 100% pure coir and sisal fiber, not 
containing husk or other matter, in 
fast colors and attractive designs. 
Firm states doormats are made with 
both warp and weft reversed in the 
piece, will not fringe, and are extrem- 
ly long-lasting. Specifications: 1” 
thickness; the following sizes can be 
made to order—24”x72”, 30”x 2”, 
10” x 20”, 12”x 20”, 14”"x 24”, 16”x 27”, 
19” x31”, 24” x 36”, 24” x 48”, 32” x 48”. 


Machinery: 


Germany—Lumoprint Zindler K.G. 
(manufacturer and exporter of tech- 
nical photographic equipment), 59 
Hallerstrasse, Hamburg 13, wishes to 
export direct or through agent Schi- 
chau Monopol machine, Firm states 
this is a very large, fully automatic, 
light-beam controlled flame-cutting 
machine for heavy industrial engi- 


neering purposes. Illustrated leaflet 
available.* 


Religious and Gift Articles: 


Israel—Fantasia Fancy Metal Works 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
No. 29-29 Beth Alpha St., Oxhorn 
Bldg., Tel Aviv, wishes to export di- 
rect brass, copper, and patina metal 
giftware and religious articles, such as 
candlesticks, plates, dishes, candy 
boxes, ash trays, book ends, custard 
sets, trivets, menorahs, and mezzu- 
zoth. Set of photos available.* 


Stationer’s Supplies: 


Italy—Societa SACAT (manufac- 


13 
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turer, exporter), 4 Via Principe Tom- 
maso, Turin, wishes to export direct 
or through agent high-grade post 
cards and greeting cards. 


Textiles: 


Egypt—Etablissements Financiers et 
Commerciaux d’Egypte, S. A. E. (whole- 
saler, export merchant), P.O. Box 1148, 
9 Sharia Hamzaoui, Cairo, wishes to 
contact an American firm of rayon 
piece-goods converters specializing in 
export business, which will be inter- 
ested in buying from Egypt grey rayon 
piece goods for reexportation after 
printing and finishing in the United 
States. 


Toilet Goods: 


Italy—Rance’ & Co. Di Maurizio 
Rance’ (manufacturer), Via Elia Lom- 
bardini 10, Milan, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent perfumes and 
toilet preparations. Illustrated cata- 
log with price list available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Aircraft Parts: 


Netherlands—Ingenieursbureau J. & 
C. Vrins, N. V. (importing distributor, 
commission merchant), 58 Eerste 
Sweelinckstraat, The Hague, wishes to 
purchase direct and /or obtain agent, 
as desired by American principal, for 
airplane spare parts. 


Automatic Pilots: 


Netherlands—Ingenieursbureau J. & 
C. Vrins, N. V. (importing distributor, 
commission merchant), 58 Eerste 
Sweelinckstraat, The Hague, wishes to 
purchase direct and/or obtain agent, 
as desired by American principal, for 
automatic pilots for ships. 


Essential Oils: 


France—Guy Desgeorges (commis- 
sion merchant, broker, importer), 1 
rue de Metz, Cannes, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain agent for very 
good quality essential oils, such as 
mint, orange, and lemon oils. 


Industrial Equipment: 


Austria—Schlehan & Roehrer (man- 
ufacturer of pressure and temperature 
measuring instruments and belt la- 
cers; wholesaler of industrial supplies 
and equipment), 27 Neubaugasse, 
Vienna VII, wishes to purchase direct 
industrial supplies and equipment, 
such as tools, small machinery, and 
related items. 





Naval Stores: 

France—Guy Desgeorges (commis- 
sion merchant, broker, importer), 1 
rue de Metz, Cannes, wishes to pur- 
chase direct gums and odoriferous 
resins. 


Novelties: 


Canada—Mederic L. Boisseau (im- 
porting distributor), 53 avenue Laval, 
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Greece To Buy Pipe, 


Teleprinters 


Bids will be received by the 
Greek Water Co., 4 Kolokotroni 
Street, Athens, until 1 p. m. July 
14, for cement-asbestos pipes, 
5,000 lineal meters of 80-mm. di- 
ameter and 1,000 lineal meters 
of 100-mm. diameter, with the 
necessary amount of Gibault 
joints and fittings as described 
in the announcement. 

Bids will be accepted by S. E. 
K. Railways, 12 b Polytechniou 
Street, Athens, until 12 noon, 
July 26, for locomotive heater 
spare parts—cold-water pumps, 
hot-water pumps, and heaters. 

Bids also will be accepted by 
S. E. K. Railways, until 12 noon 
July 22, for 4 page desktype tele- 
printers, with their power units, 
and 12 superposition transform- 
ers. 

A copy of the calls for tenders 
is available for review on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the Greek For- 
eign Trade Administration, 729 
15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. Firms should specify item 
of interest. 











Baie Comeau, P. Q., wishes to pur- 
chase direct small novelties, which 
can be shipped by mail to firm’s cus- 
tomers. 


Radar Equipment: 


Netherlands—Ingenieursbureau J. & 
C. Vrins, N. V. (importing distributor, 
commission merehant), 58 Eerste 
Sweelinckstraat, The Hague, wishes to 
purchase direct and/or obtain agent, 
as desired by American principal, for 
radar equipment for ships. 


Yarns: 


Netherlands—Liberty Import-Export 
(commission merchant, exporter), 38 
Galileistraat, The Hague, wishes to 
purchase direct nylon yarns for warp 
knitting, 30 deniers (30/10/7142), neu- 
tral cones. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Air-Conditioning and Ventilating 
Equipment: , 


Egypt—Bureau Sahab for Engineer- 
ing & Construction (manufacturer’s 
agent; engineers and contractors for 
building construction, air-condition- 
ing, heating, and refrigeration), 1 Mo- 
hamed Pasha Sidky, Midan el Falaki, 
Cairo, wishes to obtain agencies for 





et 


commercial air-conditioning and yep. 
tilating equipment. 

Kuwait—Fahad Sultan & Co., Lt, 
(importer, wholesaler, co 
agent, exporter), P. O. Box 208, 
to act as agent and distributor for 
air-conditioners. 


Building Materials: 


Egypt—Bureau Sahab for Engineer. 
ing & Construction (manufacturer's 
agent; engineers and contractors for 
building construction, air-condition- 
ing, heating, and refrigeration), 1 Mo- 
hamed Pasha Sidky, Midan el Falaki, 
Cairo, wishes to obtain agencies for 
building materials, such as tiles, floor. 
ing, wall coverings, insulating materi- 
als, and surface paneling. 


Clothing and Accessories: 


Kuwait—Fahad Sultan & Co., Ltd, 
(importer, wholesaler, commission 
agent, exporter), P. O. 208, wishes to 
act as agent and distributor for haber- 
dashery. 


Forest Products: 


Greece—Messinesi Co. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 1 Carytsi St., Athens, 
wishes to obtain agency for prime, 
bleached and unbleached sulfite wood- 
pulp, air dry 90:100. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Norway—Leif H. Strom (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Dronningensgate 16, 
Oslo, wishes to obtain agency for 
hardwood. 


Household Appliances and Goods: 


Netherlands—N. V. H. Merison & Zo- 
nen’s IJzerhandel (importer, whole- 
saler, and sales agent), 3 Edisonstraat, 
Goes, seeks a purchasing agent in the 
United States for the following house- 
hold articles: Washing machines; gas, 
oil, and electric stoves; electrical ap- 
pliances; stainless steel kitchen arti- 
cles; and steel, rubber, and plastic 
products. 


Machinery: 


Denmark—Jens Thage (manufac- 
turer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), Nyvej 3, Copenhagen, wishes 
to obtain packaging, filling, and label- 
ing machines and equipment, particu- 
larly for the food industries. 


Office Machines: 


Union of South Africa—F. Howe, 
Ltd. (commercial printers and retail 
stationers), Terminus St., East Lon- 
don, wishes to obtain agencies for 
office machines and typewriters. 

Paper: 

Greece—Messinesi Co. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 1 Carytsi St., Athens, 
wishes to obtain agency for newsprint, 
according to the following specifica- 
tions: Width 86 c.m.; weight 50/52 
grams per square meter; rolls of about 
350 kilograms, 85/90 centimeter di- 
ameter, size of core 74% centimeter, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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and waterlined every 5 centimeters. 
Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Refrigeration Equipment and Re- 


frigerators: 

Egypt—Bureau Sahab for Engineer- 
ing & Construction (manufacturer’s 
agent; engineers and contractors for 
puilding construction, air-condition- 
ing, heating and refrigeration), 1 Mo- 
hamed Pasha Sidky, Midan el Falaki, 
Cairo, wishes to obtain agency for 
refrigeration equipment. 

Kuwait—Fahad Sultan & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, commission 
agent, exporter), P. O. Box 208, wishes 
to act as agent and distributor for re- 
frigerators. 


Rolling Mill Products: 


Germany—Carl F. Luebcke (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 70 Colonnaden, 
Hamburg 36, wishes to obtain agency 
for rolling mill products, such as wire 
and wire goods, tin sheets, welding 
material, copper and copper alloy 
pipe, nuts, and forgings. 


Sanitary Equipment: 


Egypt—Bureau Sahab for Engineer- 
ing & Construction (manufacturer’s 
agent; engineers and contractors for 
building construction, air-condition- 
ing, heating, and refrigeration), 1 Mo- 
hamed Pasha Sidky, Midan el Falaki, 
Cairo, wishes to obtain agency for 
sanitary equipment and fittings. 


Services: 


Egypt—Bureau Sahab for Engineer- 
ing & Construction (manufacturer’s 
agent; engineers and contractors for 
building construction, air-condition- 
ing, heating, and refrigeration), 1 Mo- 
hamed Pasha Sidky, Midan el Falaki, 
Cairo, wishes to contact firms in the 
United States that would be interested 
in offering their engineering services 
for general public-works projects, 
such as road making, waterworks, 
sanitation, dams, etc., to be under- 
taken in Egypt. 


Smokers’ Supplies: 

Kuwait—Fahad Sultan & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, commission 
agent, exporter), P. O. Box 208, wishes 
to act as agent and distributor for 
cigarettes. 


Toilet Goods: 


Italy—Rance’ & Co., Di Maurizio 
Rance’ (manufacturer of perfumes 
and toilet preparations), Via Lom- 
bardini 10, Milan, wishes to obtain 
agencies for cosmetics, face and skin 
creams, and beauty parlor products. 
Firm states it wishes to use its selling 
organization for these American prod- 
ucts. 


Italy—Rag. Mario Uber (whole- 
Saler), Via Scalabrini 37, Piacenza, 
wishes to obtain agencies for cos- 
metics, skin creams and ointments, 
and other beauty parlor products. 
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FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











England—James Lowther, repre- 
senting Notsa Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of remote controls, 
slide-way grinding heads, jigs and 
tools, airplane parts, bedsteads, and 
baby carriages), Lodge Works, Aston 
on Trent, Derby, is interested in ex- 
ploring licensing possibilities in the 
United States, particularly in the ma- 
chine tool and machinery industries. 
Scheduled to arrive July 12, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o British Consulate Gen- 
eral, 99 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Boston, 
and Cincinnati. 


Sweden—Axel Westergren, repre- 
senting Firma Axel Westérgren, Ber- 
giusvagen 19, Stockholm 50, is inter- 
ested in contacting U. S. suppliers of 
business advertising gifts, and ink 
fillers for ballpoint pens. Was sched- 
uled to arrive late in June, via New 
York, for a visit of one month. U. S. 
address: c/o Carl Erik Beve, 4109A 
Raleigh Rd., Baltimore 8, Md. Itiner- 
ary: Baltimore. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the follow- 
ing new trade lists of which mim- 
eographed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in the 
course of compiling each list. Brief 
extracts from these data follow 
each title for which such data 
are available. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia.—This equipment is not pro- 
duced locally, and no local firms en- 
gage in assembling these. products. 
Imports of air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment in 1954 
amounted to 28,736,466 pesos (2.5 pesos 
=US$1), of which 19,030,832 pesos’ 
worth were from the United States. 
The remainder came from Germany, 
Canada, Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, Italy, United Kingdom, 
Austria, Cuba, Japan, Mexico, Switzer- 
land, Venezuela, France, and Panama. 


Import licenses are granted prompt- 
ly in almost all cases and without re- 


striction for air-conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment. 


Business Firms—Bahamas. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
India.—The principal suppliers of 
chemicals to India are the United 
Kingdom, Western Germany, the 
United States, the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and British East 
Africa. Acetic acid, carbolic acid, po- 
tassium carbonate, selenium, and sul- 
fur are among the chemicals normally 
imported from the United States. Im- 
ports of chemicals in the fiscal year 
April 1953-March 1954 were valued at 
126,896,375 rupees (4.75 rupees=US$1); 
and during the 7-month period April- 
October 1954, 109,647,391 rupees. 

Exports of chemicals, including re- 
exports, average 14 million rupees or 
US$2.94 million annually. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Spain.— 
This country is rich in handicraft tra- 
ditions and skills, and an impressive 
variety of handmade goods is turned 
out by local craftsmen. The industry 
has been fostered and developed by 
the Spanish National Handicraft Syn- 
dicate, resulting in considerable ex- 
pansion. Exports of curios, novelties, 
and handicraft items are regarded as 
a fairly substantial source of foreign 
exchange but separate statistics are 
not available on these products. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—the Neth- 
erlands.—The Netherlands depends 
heavily upon imports for its require- 
ments of raw and processed feedstuffs. 
Imports of feedstuffs in 1954 included 
approximately 1.84 million metric tons 
of feed grains, 327,000 metric tons of 
feed cakes, and 70,000 metric tons of 
protein meals. 

The feed grains consisted of 560,000 
metric tons of corn of which 235,000 
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Thai Minister of Industry 


On U. S. Study Tour 


Lt-Gen Banyati Devahastin, 
Thai Minister of Industry; Ma- 
jor Tinakorn Bhandugravi, Sec- 
retary to the Minister; and Dr. 
Chang Ratanarat, Director-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry’s Depart- 
ment of Science, are on a study 
tour through the United States. 

The Minister, who is responsi- 
ble for the industralization of 
his country, is interested in dis- 
cussing private investment pos- 
sibilities in new industries and 
in studying the outlook for es- 
tablishment of a tin smelter, a 
food-canning plant, and a rub- 
ber-products factory. 

The Minister and his party 
will return to Thailand, from 
San Francisco, on July 9. 
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were from the United States; 620,000 
metric tons of barley, 45,000 from the 
United States; 330,000 metric tons of 
oats from Argentina, United Kingdom, 
and French Morocco; 200,000 tons of 
rye, 170,000 from Argentina; and 
130,000 metric tons of millet, 120,000 
from the United States. 

Of the 70,000 metric tons of protein 
meal and cakes imported, 45,000 came 
from Scandinavia and 10,000 from 
Argentina. Of the 327,000 metric tons 
of feed cakes, 115,000 came from Latin 
America, 45,000 from the United 
States, and 45,000 from France. Ex- 
ports of feedstuffs are insignificant. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Ecuador.—As a result of the building 
program, hardware sales have in- 
creased. The market may be expected 
to expand for at least 5 years while 
preparations are made for the Elev- 
enth Pan American Conference to be 
held in Quito in 1959. The United 
States led in providing hardware ma- 
terials in all categories with the ex- 
ception of wire and nail products 
which came principally from Germany 
and Belgium. 

Imports in 1953 by principal coun- 
tries of origin were: United States, 
$1,385,600; Germany, $880,885; Bel- 
gium, $491,115; England, $199,172; and 
all others, $594,611. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Mexico.—Mexico is producing increas- 
ing amounts of hardware items, es- 
pecially of the light shelf hardware 
variety including cutlery, locks, hand 
tools, and kitchen utensils. Although 
local manufacture is mounting, so is 
the demand for hardware products 
because of increased industrial ac- 
tivity, rapidly increasing population, 
and general rise in the standard of 
living. 

Traditionally, Mexico has imported 
the bulk of its hardware items from 
the United States. In recent years, 
however, increasing amounts have 
been purchased from Japan and Euro- 
pean countries, principally Germany. 
For many hardware items, this re- 
mains a price market rather than a 
quality market. Import controls often 
amounting to virtual prohibition are 
applied to those items which are pro- 
duced within the country. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers — 
Trinidad.—_The hardware market is 
thriving in a mild construction boom 
and a generally prosperous economy. 
Among major categories of hardware, 
Trinidad in 1954 imported about $410,- 
000 worth of sanitary, plumbing, heat- 
ing, and lighting fixtures and fittings; 
almost $290,000 worth of wire netting, 
wire fencing, wire mesh, etc.; and over 
$240,000 worth of nails, bolts, nuts, 
washers, etc. A large portion of these 
imports came from the United King- 
dom. 

Import licenses for hard-currency 
areas are generally granted only for 
products which are of necessity to the 
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Thailand To Buy 


Freight Cars: 


The State Railways of Thai- 
land will receive bids until Au- 
gust 2 for the supply of’ 838 
freight cars, all for 1-meter- 
gauge track. 

The following types of freight 
cars are wanted: 25 high-sided 
goods wagons—gondolas—with 
two 4-wheeled trucks each; 500 
covered goods wagons—box cars 
—with two 2-wheeled bogies 
(trucks); 40 all-steel 4-wheeled 
brake vans; 73 low-sided goods 
wagons—gondolas—with two 4- 
wheeled trucks each; 50 all-steel 
high-sided wagons, 4-wheeled; 
100 flat wagons—flat cars—with 
two 4-wheeled trucks; and 50 
cattle wagons, 4-wheeled, with- 
out wooden car body, door, and 
floor. 

One set of the specifications 
and drawings is available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 











Colony and unobtainable in the ster- 
ling area. Several commodities, how- 
ever, were freed last year from the 
import-license requirement, among 
them nails, screws, nuts and bolts, 
wire rods, plain and barbed wire if not 
insulated, and tubes and pipes includ- 
ing fittings. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers— 
Philippines.—Although the art of mak- 
ing jewelry was known to the Filipinos 
before the islands were discovered by 
Spain, the industry is still in the han- 
dicraft stage. The industry probably 
supplies adequately the country’s re- 
quiremgnts for cheap-quality jewelry. 
High-quality jewelry demanded by the 
wealthy is imported from abroad. Im- 
ported items consist mostly of clocks 
and watches, the United States and 
Switzerland being main sources; and 
precious metals, jewelry, and plated 
ware, the United States being the 
main source. Imports in 1953 aggre- 
gated less than $700,000. 

Although import controls as stich no 
longer exist, controls on sales of for- 
eign exchange limit imports as no for- 
eign exchange is released for imports 
of precious and semi-precious stones, 
gold and silver wares, or imitation 
jewelry. ; 

Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors—New Zealand.— Machinery im- 
ports consist of a wide range used in 
all types of industry, and totaled $81,- 
281,874 in value in 1954. Imports of 
most types of machinery from the 
United States require specific licenses 
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which are often difficult to obtain. 
However, some classes of machines 
may be imported freely from aj 
sources. Such machines include chain 
belting, adding and computing ma. 
chines, cash registers, engines, crawler 
tractors, sewing machines, kni 
and kilting machines, chain saws, and 
tire retreading and recapping equip- 
ment. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Im. 
porters and Dealers—Surinam. — At 
this state of Surinam’s development, 
the market for office supplies and 
equipment is limited. Import statis- 
tics reveal that in 1953 safes valued at 
13,000 Surinam guilders (1 Surinam 
guilder—approximately US$0.54) were 
imported, mostly from Great Britain. 
The most important imports were 
typewriters and adding and calculat- 
ing machines valued at 101,000 guild- 
ers, of which the United States sup- 
plied approximately 69,000 guilders, 
The United States also supplied ap- 
proximately 54,000 guilders’ worth of 
miscellaneous office supplies out of 
total imports valued at 143,000 guild- 
ers. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Finland.—Finland depends to a large 
extent on imported raw materials for 
the paint industry. However, approxi- 
mately one-half of the requirements 
of zinc white, all turpentine, tall oil, 
ethyl alcohol, and a small percentage 
of white lead are covered by domestic 
production. Imports of prepared paints 
are limited. Principal suppliers of raw 
materials in 1953, such as flax seed, 
oils, mineral colors, and pigments, 
were Argentina, Soviet Union, Uruguay, 
Netherlands, China, Norway, France 
Denmark, West Germany, and Poland. 
Enamel and other paints and var- 
nishes have been imported principally 
from the Netherlands, Great Britain, 
United States, West Germany, Den- 
mark, and Norway. 


According to industrial sources, U. 8. 
and West German raw materials are 
preferred because of their high quality, 
but purchases have been largely di- 
rected to other sources because of the 
shortage of dollars and German 
marks. 


Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Haiti—Principal foodstuffs imported 
in the fiscal year ending in Septem- 
ber 1954 were flour, lard, lard substi- 
tutes, edible oils, butter, canned milk, 
fresh and cured meats, cheese, maca- 
roni, vermicelli, fish, cereal, honey, 
syrup, fresh produce, potatoes, candies, 
baking powder, spices, and cocoa. The 
total value of imported foodstuffs was 
approximately $10,879,111. Imports 
from the United States amounted to 
60 percent of food imports. The Ameri- 
can share of the market is increasing. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Japan.—Japan has to import large 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Benefits of Free Enterprise Demonstrated — 


6 


E. E. Schnellbacher 


At International Trade Fairs 


Director, Office of Intelligence and Services 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


The U. S. Government, with the aid and cooperation of American 
business and industry, has participated officially in 15 international 
trade fairs within the last 6 months. | 

At 12 of the fairs, 11 in Europe and one in Japan, Government 

rticipation consisted of exhibits and trade information centers. At 


the three others—the Lyon Fair, the 
British Industries Fair, and the Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair at 
Toronto—the Government had trade 
information centers, 

Altogether, about 25,000 trade in- 
quiries from foreign businessmen have 
peen handled by the U. S. trade infor- 
mation centers, with the help of the 
hundreds of American businessmen 
who offered their services at the vari- 
ous fairs. Many American business- 
men took part directly by becoming 
members of the trade development 
missions. Other American firms 
loaned or donated their products for 
official U. S. exhibits. 

Thus, through Government and in- 
dustry cooperation, by means of both 
official and private exhibits, millions 
of people in the free nations of the 
world have seen American products 
and the results of expanding world 
trade. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks went to Europe this spring to 
visit five of the international trade 
fairs—at Milan, Paris, Brussels, Han- 
nover, and London. 

During his tour he spoke to many 
European businessmen and govern- 
ment officials on the theme of mu- 
tually profitable two-way trade with 
friendly countries. At each of these 
fairs, he pointed out that America’s 
participation was intended to demon- 
Strate the worth of freedom and to 
show the peoples of the free nations 
how they can benefit by expanding 
world trade. 


U.S. Exhibits at Frankfurt 


At the Frankfurt International 
Samples Fair, held in March, more 
than 70,000 Germans visited the U. S. 
Official exhibit. Hostesses from U. S. 
airlines serving the area, who volun- 
teered their services, answered a wide 
variety of questions—about the way 
Americans live, and whether the aver- 
age American owns and uses the 
products being shown. 

The U. S. exhibit, for which Amer- 
ican firms loaned more than 200 prod- 
ucts, was built around the theme 
“America at Home,” and featured a 
completely furnished, full-scale, five- 
room modern house. Actors, imper- 
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sonating an American family, demon- 
strated what the American standard 
of living affords the average citizen 
in wages, comforts, leisure, and cul- 
tural attainments. 

A separate display of American 
products used in the American home, 
many of which were loaned by Ameri- 
can firms, included a magic kitchen, 
sewing machines, household equip- 
ment, refrigerators, and garden 
tractors for outside use. 


U. S. Exhibit Symbolic 


The U. S. official exhibit was or- 
ganized in such a way as to bring two 
important messages to those who 
visited it. 

The first message represents a defi- 
nite break in tradition, so far as the 
classic European conception of the 
function of an exhibitor at a trade 
fair is concerned. This message is di- 
rected to the European seller rather 
than the traditional buyer. It seeks 
to help him understand the marketing 
methods and sales techniques common 
in the United States; while at the 
same time showing him successful 
product designs and packaging meth- 
ods that could be adopted by foreign 
manufacturers interested in selling to 
the U. S. market. 

To bring this message to the Ger- 
man businessman, a concentrated, 
comprehensive pre-fair advertising 
program, carried out through German 
national and local trade associations, 
foreign trade banks, fair publications, 





I was tremendously impressed 
during my recent trip abroad 
with the opportunity that the 
International Trade Fairs offer 
for telling the American story 
and for demonstrating the prod- 
ucts of free enterprise. I believe 
that the participation of govern- 
ment and industry in these fairs 
promotes international good will 
and advances peace. 


SINCLAIR WEEKS 


Secretary of Commerce 











and catalogs, directed attention to 
the presence of the U. S. trade de- 
velopment mission in Germany. 

This practice was followed in all 
countries at whose fairs the United 
States participated officially. Shortly 
before each fair was to open, the trade 
mission made a tour of neighboring 
cities to consult with business organi- 
zations as well as with businessmen 
individually. 


Products Tell the Story 


The second and equally important 
message expressed by U. S. participa- 
tion, concerned U. S. goods available 
for export. This message was conveyed 
in the same manner as that directed to 
the European seller. The products ex- 
hibited told their own story. The trade 
development mission furnished infor- 
mation regarding sources of supply. 
Hence the trade mission in supplying 
this information helps develop two- 
way trade, a unique procedure among 
other countries participating officially 
in international trade fairs. 

The trade development mission at 
the Frankfurt fair had its headquar- 
ters at the trade information center. 
Its special booth displayed panels 
illustrating American business, in- 
dustry, and marketing techniques. 
Pamphlets in the local language, con- 
taining data on exporting to, import- 
ing from, or making licensing or in- 
vestment arrangements with the 
United States were available. Govern- 
ment and industry experts of the trade 
mission were on hand to discuss any 
problems. 

Most of the 300 consultations held 
with German businessmen revolved 
around where and how American mer- 
chandise could be purchased. Approxi- 
mately 1,300 inquiries made at the 
trade center were on how to sell Ger- 
man products in the United States and 
how to buy Americafi products. 


Interest Shown in Supermarkets 


A few sample interviews will show 
the variety of inquiries and how they 
were handled by the trade develop- 
ment mission. A German operator of 
a self-service store in Cologne was 
looking at the model of a supermarket 
and asked if the set-up was usual in 
American stores. When he was told 
that canned goods are customarily 
displayed in one place, meats in an- 
other, dairy products in another, and 
so on, he asked where he could get 
the floor plan of a supermarket to 
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discover the reason for such a design. 
His inquiry was handled to his com- 
plete satisfaction. 


A great many questions were asked 
about packaging, particularly by rep- 
resentatives of the large sugar firms 
in Italy. 


A woman manufacturer of novelty 
playing cards wished to know if she 
could find a market for them in the 
United States. She was told that every 
novelty store in the country had such 
cards and that it would be difficult 
for her to break into that market. 
However, she also had a line of antique 
cards—facsimiles of 14th century 
playing cards—which the consultant 
suggested she concentrate on, since 
they could not be found in the United 
States. 


“Main Street—uU. S. A.” 


At the Milan International Samples 
Fair, held in April, approximately 200,- 
000 people visited the U. S. central ex- 
hibit, the theme of which was “Main 
Street—U. S. A.” The joint industry- 
Government exhibit represented the 
many facets of the American way of 
life as illustrated by the products 
loaned by U. 8. industry. 


Visitors were given a panoramic view 
of U. S. educational facilities, covering 
all lines of professional and vocational 
training. A typical farm, an industrial 
plant, a shopping center, a hospital, 
transportation facilities, and the ap- 
plication of the atoms-for-peace plan 
also were shown. 


More than 600 American firms had 
exhibits at the Milan fair. The Gov- 
ernment assists the individual exhibi- 
tor in his sales efforts through the 
trade information center. The center 
facilitates contacts between the 
American exhibitor and foreign busi- 
nessmen. All American exhibitors and 
visitors at the fair have an oppor- 
tunity to register their names and 
addresses at the center so that in- 
quiries from foreign businessmen may 
be referred directly to the persons 
concerned. 


As additional aids, directories of 
the U. S. exhibitors and local agents 
for the American products on display 
were available to enable foreign busi- 
nessmen to get in touch with Ameri- 
can firms. American businessmen 
made the U. S. trade information 
center their headquarters while at 
the fair. 


Data Sought on U. S. Products 


Consultations with Italian business- 
men numbered nearly 800. Heavy de- 
mand continued throughout the fair 
period for information on the U. S. 
products displayed at the national ex- 
hibit. By the end of the fair, 3,611 
inquiries had been handled. Included 
among these were 302 on importing 
from the United States; 215 on export- 
ing to the United States; and 131 on 


American methods, techniques, and 
licensing. 

At the Paris International Trade 
Fair held in May, more than 600,000 
people visited the U. S. exhibit. Ful- 
filling the theme, the same as that 
used at the Milan Fair, “Main Street 
—U.S.A.,” were a home, a factory, a 
school, and a farm. Fair goers saw a 
house typical of many to be found 
in a small New England manufactur- 
ing town. Sections of the exhibit were 
devoted to electronic equipment and 
modern packaging design. 

The exhibit was lively and exciting: 
Live television in closed circuit for the 
crowds’ amusement; American kinder- 
garten children, with their teacher, 
demonstrating educational facilities; 
actors simulating a family in the 
American home; a “do-it-yourself” 
power-tool display; and a demonstra- 
tion of new kitchen equipment. 


Approximately 50 businessmen a day 
consulted with the trade mission at the 
Paris fair on all phases of American 
industrial and commercial life. They 
were interested primarily in obtaining 
information on the latest industrial 
and technical developments; the avail- 
ability of machinery and equipment 
used in specific industries and con- 


This U. S. A. emblem was con- 
ceived for use by American ex- 
hibitors to identify their prod- 
ucts at international trade fairs 
anywhere in the world. The 
emblem also will be prominently 
displayed in U. S. Central Ex- 
hibits and Trade Information 
Centers at trade fairs in which 
the Government will be officially 
participating. 

Three-color posters showing 
the emblem, on a red-and-blue 
background with a gray border 
of stylized cogs denoting indus- 
try, are available in two sizes, 
6 by 7 inches and 22 by 25 
inches. Copies may be requested 
from the U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. 
C., or from the Department’s 
Field Offices. 














struction; and the ways and 

of reaching American manufacturers 
and exporters of such items as plastic. 
making machinery, electrical appli- 
ances, construction equipment ang 
materials, machine tools, and genera} 
industrial equipment. 

Many were eager to learn about the 
licensing opportunities for producing 
in France, on a royalty basis, such 
items as chemicals, plastics, toys, ang 
electronic equipment; and how to gel] 
patent rights on French manufactures 
for production in the United States. 

A number of requests for informa. 
tion were on U. S. distribution chan. 
nels; marketing methods; buying hab- 
its; regional marketing characteris. 
tics; and sales opportunities for a wide 
range of French goods, such as wines, 
liqueurs, textile specialties, sporting 
goods, new type toys, and home fur- 
nishings. 

French businessmen at both the 
Paris and Lyon fairs were enthusiastic 
about the work of the trade develop- 
ment missions. All businessmen com- 
mented on the fact that they were 
able to get to the U.S. trade experts, 
whereas at the booths of other coun- 
tries, they were met by a girl who 
handed them a folder on the informa- 
tion they sought. 

One businessman drove a hundred 
miles for a 10-minute interview with 
a trade-mission member and, before 
leaving for his return trip, said that 
he was well satisfied with the results 
of his consultation. Another French 
businessman remarked that, while 
he had had to wait 2 hours for his in- 
terview, because the members of the 
trade mission were so busy, he found 
the consultation well worth waiting 
for 


Better Understanding Evolves 


Belgian businessmen expressed the 
belief that U. S. participation in the 
Brussels International Trade Fair, held 
in April and May, created a new un- 
derstanding between the two coun- 
tries. 


The U. S official exhibit, featuring 
an American home, was totally differ- 
ent from anything the Belgians had 
seen. Visitors were led across a bal- 
cony which allowed them to look down 
into a modern American home, with 
its many attractive labor-saving de- 
vices. Seeing these labor-saving de- 
vices in use helped explain to them 
why Americans have the leisure to 
enjoy so many cultural pursuits, sports, 
and television. Thoughtful viewers 
may have realized that the scene they 
looked upon was but small evidence 
of how mass production works for the 
benefit of the people under the Amer- 
ican economic system. 

The exhibit at the Brussels fair was 
visited by 140,556 persons, and the 
U. S. trade information center han- 
died 2,674 business inquiries. 

An inquiry from an Antwerp impor- 
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ter will illustrate many of those re- 
ceived at the center. This importer 
was anxious to increase his line of 
American goods. He represented a 
company engaged in importing and 
distributing automobile accessories. He 
was particularly anxious to obtain a 
new source for various products that 
could be sold by his firm’s salesmen, 
who covered auto-accessory outlets in 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

The center was able to comply with 
his request. He was given the names 
of several U. S. manufacturers of 
automobile accessories and the names 
of several publications catering to his 
trade. He also was advised of the 
trade-opportunity service of the De- 
partment of Commerce and that his 
company could make known its desire 
for U. S. products through an an- 
nouncement in the Department’s For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. 

About 270 private American exhibits 
were held at the Brussels fair. Road- 
building and contractors’ equipment 
were especially well represented. A 
large volume of office equipment was 
shown, but American products led in 
this field. The U.S. representation of 
machine tools and industrial power 
plants was not so large as those of 
Great Britain, Belgium, and West Ger- 
many, but U. S. diesels were promi- 
nently displayed. 


Centers Help British Traders 


At the British Industries Fair, held 
in London and Birmingham in May, 
the United States was represented by 
trade information centers &nd trade 
development missions. Since this fair 
ils held for British industries only, the 
United States could not have partici- 
pated if any American products were 
to be sold. Therefore, the efforts of 
the trade development mission were 
confined in large part to helping 
those who needed information on ex- 
porting to the United States. The 
United States was the only foreign 
country represented at these fairs. 
Although these fairs were planned for 
buyers only, the public was admitted 
during set hours. Total attendance 
was estimated at 75,000. 


The fact that the United States 
had invested in two very attractive 
booths in London and Birmingham 
and had had teams of experts to ad- 
vise British businessmen on exporting 
their products to the United States 
created a very favorable impression 
on businessmen, journalists, and the 
man in the street. 

While at these British fairs, mem- 
bers of the trade development mis- 
sions became aware of two pertinent 
facts concerning the trade situation 
with Great Britain: That the short- 
age of American dollars in Great 
Britain very nearly prohibits an in- 
crease of imports from the United 
States to the United Kingdom; and 
that the desire for American products 
is so great that when a supply of dol- 
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lars does become available, there will 
be a flood of orders for American 
goods. 


U. S. Exhibits at Tokyo 


At the First Tokyo International 
Trade Fair, held in May, the theme 
of the U. S. central exhibit was “Part- 
ners in Progress.” This exhibit was 
designed to show the Japanese the 
many tangible benefits of the more 
than 265 technical licensing agree- 
ments now under contract between 
Japanese and American companies. 

The exhibit was divided into the 
following major categories: Chemical 
and pharmaceuticals; civil engineer- 
ing and construction; textiles; ma- 
chinery; metals and petroleum; and 
electronics. Included in the exhibit 
were models of a telephone-switch- 
board center, a new type steam-gen- 
erator plant, and a modern oil refin- 
ery. Also shown were the latest sonar 
equipment; the use of plastics in 
industry; and the latest pharmaceuti- 
cals. More than 100 pieces of equip- 
ment made by 97 American manufac- 
turers were on display. 


The imbalance of trade between 
Japan and the United States—vU. S. 
exports to Japan are about three 
times greater than U. S. imports from 
Japan—was the basic fact underlying 
most of the consultations and dis- 
cussions held with Japanese business- 
men and Government officials. 


The urgent need of the Japanese to 
develop a greatly increased dollar in- 
come makes them apprehensive of ad- 
verse changes, or the possibility of 
such changes, in the U. S. tariff sys- 
tem. The statements and questions 
of Japanese participants in group 
meetings, as well as in consultations, 
made it evident that most Japanese 
are under the impression that the 
United States has been steadily rais- 
ing tariffs and placing obstacles in the 
way of their international trade. By 
and large, the members of the mission 
were successful in convincing many 
Japanese businessmen that the United 
States was moving in the direction of 
lower tariffs and freer trade. 


While tariffs, freight rates, quota 
allocations, antidumping measures, 
and other matters concerned with the 
mechanics of international trade oc- 
cupied much of the discussions, mem- 
bers of the trade mission made it clear 
that, in their belief, these were sub- 
sidiary matters, and that the real an- 
swer for expansion of Japan’s exports 
to the United States lies in extensive 
research on the American market and 
in the improvement of quality and 
design. 


Canadians Impressed With Center 

At the Canadian International Trade 
Fair, held in Toronto the first part of 
June, the United States participated 
with a trade information center only. 
The center proved to be a focal point 


for American businessmen attending 
the fair. While at the fair, the trade 
development mission held consulta- 
tions with over 270 Canadian and other 
businessmen. More than 500 people 
signed the center’s guest book and 
many more came in to look around. 
One of the last spring fairs, the 
Mediterranean International Samples 
Fair, held at Palermo, Italy, in May 
and June, has as its purpose the stim- 
ulation of trade among the Mediterra- 
nean nations and generates consider- 
able over-the-counter sales for domes- 
tic and foreign goods. The usual num- 
ber of visitors to this fair is about 
The United States officially partici- 
pated in this fair with an exhibit of 
agricultural processing machinery and 
farm tools. Produc‘s from approxi- 
mately 56 American firms illustrated 
the exhibit’s theme “From Fruit 
Farmer to Consumer.” Displays of 
well-known agricultural machinery 
manufacturers attracted large crowds. 
Emphasis was on machinery for small 
farms and vineyards and, therefore, 
many small tractors were shown. 


Also exhibited were a citrus fruit 
machine which grades and waxes 
fruit; a juicer which removes water 
from the fruit, leaving the concen- 
trated juice for freezing; and ma- 
chines which pack a box of oranges 
in about a minute. All of these fea- 
tures attracted considerable interest 
and, on the last day of the fair, an 
estimated 56 percent of the 55,000 
attending went through the U. S&S. 
exhibit. 


Small Tractor Attracts Italians 


The fruit juicer caused considerable 
interest. About 50 visitors planned to 
purchase the small farm tractor—a 
combination mower and weed puller. 
In some cases, groups of three or four 
people decided to purchase such ma- 
chines on a cooperative basis, since 
they could not afford to make in- 
dividual purchases. A number of 
inquiries concerned fruit-grading ma- 
chinery, and several Italian business- 
men evidenced a desire to purchase 
this type of machine. 

As at the other fairs, the trade mis- 
sion answered questions on trade prob- 
lems. There were a number of com- 
plaints from Italian exporters about 
actions of the Food and Drug Adminis-_ 
tration. Typical of these was one 
made by an Italian exporter of fruit 
products. He said that the sample 
products he sent to U. S. importers 
had been analyzed and accepted, but 
that a whole shipment of the same 
product had been rejected by the 
FDA. 


Members of the trade mission 
pointed out that the Italians’ biggest 
problem was their method of packing. 
They do not pack one grade of fruit 
in one box, but often mix two or three 
different grades. Also, since their fruit 











is not waxed, it is likely to spoil be- 
fore reaching the United States. 

The trade mission suggested that 
they improve their packing methods 
in their own domestic markets first. 
On the other hand, the Italians were 
urged to export ceramics and blocked 
linens to the United States where the 
demand for such items is greater than 
for fruit. 


Industry Cooperation Essential 


By such means as described here 
has the United States participated of- 
ficially in 15 international trade fairs 
this past spring. Plans are under way 
for participation in 14 more during 
1955, chiefly those being held in the 
Far and Near East. In this way, the 
U. S. international trade fair program 
is successfully demonstrating to the 
free nations of the world that the 
United States as a whole—Government 
and industry—is interested in expand- 
ing world trade. 


For those interested in furthering 
their knowledge of international trade 
fairs and the benefits to be derived 
from them, the Department of Com- 
merce has prepared a series of bul- 
letins describing the world’s major 
trade fairs. This series, issued as Part 
5 of the World Trade Information 
Service, reports information as it be- 
comes available, by country and area, 
under such titles as “International 
Trade Fairs and Exhibitions, the Far 
East.” 


To those who have contributed so 
largely toward achieving the pro- 
gram’s objectives—the businessmen, 
with their time and know-how; manu- 
facturers, by loaning their products 
and equipment for official exhibits; 
trade associations, by making their 
specialists available for trade mis- 
sions—goes much of the credit for 
the favorable reputation U. S. partici- 
tation at internatinal fairs is gaining. 

American manufacturers, their dis- 
tributors, and agents are being asked 
by the Department of Commerce to 
display the official emblem of the 
trade fair program when exhibiting at 
fairs abroad, so that those attending 
the fairs may realize the full extent of 
U. S. participation. The circular red, 
white, and blue emblem with the 
Statue of Liberty—whenever displayed 
—will be a symbol, to businessmen 
everywhere, of a U. S. door open for 
two-way trade. 





Argentina’s present plans for its 
steel industry anticipate a national 
capacity of 1.1 million tons, includ- 
ing the 235,000-ton present industry, 
according to International Iron and 
Steel, March 1955, published by the 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Except for a certain tonnage of 


local scrap, all principal raw materials 
will be imported. 


L. A. Indebtedness 
Increases Slightly 


Aggregate draft indebtedness of 
Latin American countries to U. S. ex- 
porters increased only $600,000 to 
$128.4 million in May, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has reported 
in its monthly survey of the draft ex- 
perience of 14 large commercial banks. 

Drafts outstanding against Colom- 
bia rose $4.1 million, bringing its in- 
debtedness to $34.6 million. Brazil, on 
the other hand, reduced its draft in- 
debtedness by $2.1 million, to $15.7 
million; this was the tenth consecu- 
tive monthly decline for Brazil. Only 
relatively small changes were reported 
in the draft indebtedness of all other 
Latin American countries. 

The increase in Colombia’s draft in- 
debtedness in May was almost wholly 
due to the fourth consecutive monthly 
decline in its draft payments, which 
dropped sharply to $2.5 million. Five 
other countries reduced the volume of 
drafts paid, while Cuba, Peru, and 
Venezuela made noticeably larger pay- 
ments. For Latin America as a whole, 
the number of items paid promptly 
remained near 71 percent, but for 
individual countries the proportion 
varied from 35 percent for Chile to 88 
percent for Nicaragua. 

New drafts drawn by U. S. exporters 
and routed through the 14 reporting 
banks rose only slightly in May. In- 
creased drawings against Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, and Gua- 
temala were offset largely by reduced 
drawings on Cuba, Mexico, and Vene- 
zuela. 

The outstanding amount of con- 
firmed letters of credit issued by the 14 
banks in favor of U. S. exporters to 
Latin American countries declined 
$900,000 to $139.6 million. Outstand- 
ings against Brazil fell $1.3 million to 
$19.6 million, the lowest since Decem- 
ber 1953; major reductions also were 
recorded for Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
and Venezuela. Outstandings against 
Colombia rose $4.4 million to $25.4 
million, the highest in 42 months. 


World Trade ... 


(Continued from Page 16) 


quantities of foodstuffs such as rice, 
wheat, barley, and sugar; but the food- 
processing industry is well-established. 
Japan in 1954 imported $642 million 
worth of foods and provisions. Prin- 
cipal imports were staple products: 
Rice (39%), chiefly from the United 
States, Thailand, and Burma; wheat 
(26.7%), from the United States, Can- 
ada, and Argentina; sugar (17.6%), 
from Cuba, Taiwan (Formosa), Indo- 
nesia, and the .Philippines; barley 
(8%), from the United States, Canada, 
and Australia; corn (3%), from the 
United States; and fresh fruits and 
vegetables, (3%), chiefly from the 
various South East Asian countries. 





— 


Import of most processed foods 
rather rigidly controlled through }j. 
censing procedures and the ratio 
of foreign exchange. The Government 
has a separate foreign-exchange ‘ 
et for import of merchandise for 
U. S. Armed Forces clubs, for the fj 
half of fiscal 1955 (April 1 to Septem. 
ber 30, 1955) totaling US$8.5 million, 
Also, a small separate foreign. 
exchange budget to take care of food 
products for special tourist hote 
seamen’s clubs, and foreign ships 
amounted to $1.3 million for the first 
half of fiscal 1955. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Morocco, 

French Zone.—Imports of oil-bear- 
ing seeds in 1953 amounted to approxi- 
mately 1,370 metric tons with a value 
of 81 million francs (350 francs— 
US$1). Imports from the United 
States were negligible. Exports of ojj- 
bearing seeds totaled 20,845 metric 
tons, valued at 1,416.6 million franes, 
None were exported to the United 
States. 

The value of imports of horticul- 
tural plants, bulbs, seed vegetables, 
and seeds amounted to 387.4 million 
francs. Imports from the United 
States were negligible (2.8 million 
francs) and consisted mainly of seed 
peas. The value of exports of horti- 
cultural plants, bulbs, seed vegetables, 
and seeds amounted of 3,092.6 million 
francs. Exports to the United States 
totaled 504.8 million francs and con- 
sisted almost entirely of canary, mil- 
let, fenugreek, coriander, and cumin 
seeds. 

Spanish Zone.—There are no im- 
portant specialized producers or han- 
dlers of seeds, bulbs, or nursery stock. 
The Administration imports seed and 
nursery stock for distribution to farm- 
ers and for its own requirements. In 
1952, 493 metric tons of seeds for 
planting—mostly wheat and barley— 
valued at about $35,000 were import- 
ed; and 246 metric tons of seeds for 
planting valued at about $20,000 were 
exported. 

Imports from Spain amounted to 
354 metric tons; and imports from 
Belgium, to 118 metric tons. Sorgo, 
millet, and alpist—canary seed—are 
frequently exported from the Spanish 
Zone to Great Britain and Belgium. 
However, a large part of the exports 
are shipped through Tangier. 

International Zone.—There are no 
important specialized producers oF 
handlers of seeds, bulbs or nursery 
stock. Tangier imports canary seed 
and millet from the other two zones 
and reexports to foreign countries. In 
1954, 208 tons of millet valued at about 
$14,070 and 1,123 tons of bird seed 
valued at about $158,493 were exported. 
Most of the millet went to Cuba. 
Great Britain received 182 tons of ca- 
nary seed ($40,709) ; United States, 230 
tons ($30,927); Cuba, 287 tons ($29- 
506); and Belgium-Luxembourg, 203 
tons ($26,360). 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Two More Trade Fairs 
Scheduled for Fall 


Two more international trade fairs 
nave been added to the list of fall 
trade fairs in which industry and Gov- 
ernment jointly will sponsor central 
exhibits. 


One will be the Second International 
Expositiori at Bogota, Colombia, No- 
yember 25-December 11; and the other, 
the International Fair for Peace and 
Progress at Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, December 20-February 
27, 1956. 


The following fairs, previously an- 
nounced, have been scheduled as part 
of the fall program: Djarkarta, Indo- 
nesia—International Economic Fair— 
August 12-September 18; Stockholm, 
Sweden — St. Erick’s International 
Fair—August 27-September 11; Zag- 
reb, Yugoslavia—International Trade 
Fair—September 2-13; Karachi, Paki- 
stan—International Industries Fair— 
September 2-October 22; Salonika, 
Greece—International Trade Fair— 
September 4-25; Bari, Italy—Interna- 
tional Levant Fair—September 9-27; 
Vienna, Austria — International Au- 
tumn Fair—September 11-18; Berlin, 
Germany—Industries Fair—September 
25-October 10; New Delhi, India—In- 
dustries Fair—October 29-December 
15; Addis Ababa, Ethiopia—Industrial 
and Commercial Exhibition—Novem- 
ber 12-December 4; and Bangkok, 
Thailand — Constitutional Fair — De- 
cember 10-18. 


Secretary Honors Businessmen 
For Services at Trade Fairs 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks on June 28 awarded “Cer- 
tificates of Service” to nine American businessmen for their voluntary 
service as members of U. S. Department of Commerce official trade 
development missions to international trade fairs held in Europe and 


in Tokyo last spring. 

These certificates, signed by Secre- 
tary Weeks and Loring K. Macy, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
commend the recipients in recognition 
of their “public service on behalf of 
the U. S. Government” as members 
of trade development missions abroad. 
They are cited for the practical as- 
sistance they gave and for helping to 
bring “a clearer understanding of the 
American free enterprise system which 
produces for peace and prosperity.” 

The nine businessmen, working 
with Commerce Department experts, 
handled over 25,000 trade inquiries 
made of them at the trade fairs. They 
met with foreign business groups and 
associations to discuss trade relations 
between countries. Later they manned 
the trade information centers at the 
fairs, where the United States had 
central exhibits, and exchanged in- 
formation on all aspects of two-way 
trade with visiting businessmen from 
all parts of the world. 

Following are the businessmen who 
were honored: 

Alois A. Stauber, partner, Daco Ma- 
chine and Tool Co.,, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who served on the Frankfurt and 
Hanover trade missions; William 
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-Repucci, Assistant Secretary, Irving 


Trust Co., New York City, and Philip 
J. Gray, Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Executive Manager, Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, National 
Association of Credit Men, New York 
City, both of whom served on the 
Milan and Paris trade missions; John 
V. Deacon, International Division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., New York 
City, who served on the Brussels and 
‘Paris trade missions; Max R. Sacira, 
Export Manager, Black and Decker, 
Towson, Md., who served on the Lon- 
don mission; Joseph Sinclair, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, who served 
on the London and Paris missions; 
Melvin Pine of Melvin Pine & Co., 
New York City, who served on the 
London trade mission; Alvin ©. Ei- 
cholz, Assistant Manager, World Trade 
Department, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and Hollis S. Baker, Chair- 
man of the Board, Baker Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., who served 
on the Tokyo trade mission. 





Brazilian Exports Exhibit 
In New York Inaugurated 


What was termed “the largest per- 
manent exhibit of Brazilian export 
products ever placed on display in the 
United States” was inaugurated June 
23 in New York City by the Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau. 


Trade Bureau Director Francisco 
Medaglia said that products on dis- 
play included “samples of all main 
Brazilian export categories calculated 
to appeal to the American importer.” 


He declared that the inaugural 
marked the beginning of “an intense 
campaign to build up a diversified 
market in the United States for sec- 
ondary Brazilian products as well as 
increased interest in products now im- 
ported by the United States.” 


Mr. Medaglia also expressed the 
hope that Brazilian raw materials on 
display at the permanent. exhibit 
would “serve to stimulate the con- 
structive interest of American inves- 
tors of capital and technical skills.” 





U. S. exports of paper products 
totaled 111,183 short tons in the first 
quarter of 1955, an increase of 92.9 
percent over the 57,624 tons exported 
in the first 3 months of 1954. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





@ Books 
““ Reports 


Confectionery Sales and Distribution, 
1954. Washington, D. C. U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, June 1955. 
50 pp. 

U. S. foreign trade in sugar and 
chocolate candy and confectionery, 
1953-54, are given in this annual re- 
port prepared by the Food Industries 
Division of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 

The report shows that the United 
States imported $7.3 million worth of 
sugar candy and confectionery in 1954 
as compared to $6.4 million imported 
in 1953, with the United Kingdom ac- 
counting for approximately 65 percent 
of total imports. 

U. S. exports of chocolate candy last 
year declined to $1.5 million from 
the $2 million exported in 1953. 

The report is available at 50 cents a 
copy from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
any of the Department’s Field Offices. 


Pertinent Data on Principal Railroads 
of the World by Countries. Wash- 
ington, D. C. U. S. Department of 
Commerce, May 1955. 16 pp. 


. This report, containing the latest 

available information on the world’s 
railroads, shows that there are 211,- 
524 locomotives in operation, 6,361,613 
freight cars, 335,679 passenger train 
cars, and 19,153 self-propelled cars. 
Of these totals, the United States has 
12.9 percent of the locomotives; 28.8 
percent of the freight cars; 12 percent 
of the passenger cars; and 11.8 per- 
cent of the self-propelled cars. 

In addition, the report contains 
data on railroad mileage on all coun- 
tries of the world, as well as the types 
of locomotives, railroad cars, brakes, 
and couplers standard to such rail- 
roads. 

Prepared by the Shipbuilding, Rail- 
road, Ordnance, and Aircraft Division 
of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, the report may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the Department’s Field 
Offices at 20 cents a copy. 


Instrumentation Abroad, Union of 
South Africa. Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
June 1955. 8 pp. 


The Union of South Africa’s pheno- 
menal industrial growth has created a 
steadily increasing market for scien- 
tific, laboratory, industrial, and proc- 
ess instruments and equipment, ac- 
cording to this report prepared by the 
Scientific, Motion Picture, and Photo- 
graphic Products Division of the Busi- 
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ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 


Pointing out that the Union’s re- 
quirements are met almost entirely by 
imports, the report states that the 
value of U.S. exports of scientific and 
industrial instruments to South Africa 
in both 1953 and 1954 rose to $2.9 mil- 
lion, more than double those of 1951. 
Industrial and process instrument 
sales to the Union were almost 3 times 
greater than in 1951. 

In addition to an analysis of the 
Union’s instrument market, the report 
contains statistics on imports by 
classes and major suppliers, 1951-54. 

The bulletin is available from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Department’s Field Offices at 10 cents 
a copy. 


Free World Trade Controls for Peace. 
Washington, D. C. Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, 1955. 17 pp. 
Free. 


This is a report on how and why 
the United States, in cooperation with 
other free-world nations, imposes con- 


—— 


trols on certain items of trade with 
the European Soviet bloc and main. 
tains higher levels of controls against 
communist China in the interest of 
world peace. 


The nature of strategic trade con- 
trols and the types of goods they cover 
also are explained, as well as the 
methods used in enforcing these con- 
trols. 


The pamphlet is available upon re- 
quest from the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C, 


Trademark Management. New York, 
The United States Trademark As- 
sociation, 1955. 130 pp. $5. 


A practical guide for U. S. businegs- 
men on trade-mark practice and pro- 
cedure, this book discusses such sub- 
jects as choosing the right trade-mark, 
registration, proper use of trade- 
marks, internal administration, polic- 
ing, and trade names from the foreign 
as well as the domestic point of view, 

A subject index and an index of 
trade-marks, names, and slogans com- 
plete the book. 





Announcing ... 


tendent of Documents. 


20 cents each. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


A new quarterly review of ... 


> Production 
> Distribution 
> Consumption 


of iron and steel products and 
of steelmaking raw materials 


throughout the world. 


Published quarterly by the U. S. Department of Commerce. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Annual subscription: 
75 cents (25 cents additional for foreign mailing). 


Individual copies available only from the Department of Commerce, Office of Publications, 
Sales and Distribution Division, Washington 25, D. C., or the Department’s Field Offices, at 


Make remittances payable to the Superin- 
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Sweden To Construct 
Steam Power Station 


Construction in Sweden of the 
world’s largest subterranean steam 
power station will begin July 1. 


The Swedish State Power Board will 
puild this new steam power station 
near the small community of Stenung- 
sund, a few miles north of Goteborg, 
on Sweden’s west coast. It will be 
dug out of the solid granite to a bomb- 
proof depth of almost 300 feet. 


The station will consist of 4 units, 
each comprising a steam turbine and 
a boiler. The first of these units will 
be ready for operation in the fall of 
1959. Each will be housed in a rock 
chamber measuring 300 by 70 by 90 
feet. Together they will produce 150,- 
000 kilowatts, as compared with the 
current Swedish high of 65,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The first turbine has been ordered 
from the Swedish STAL company in 
Finspang. 

The whole plant, including the 4 
units, will cost nearly 300 million 
kronor, or US$60 million, which still 
is only about 10 percent higher than 
the cost of a regular surface station. 

In the Stenungsund project also are 
included about 2 miles of canals, 
blasted in the rock, for carrying the 
cooling water to the turbines, a chim- 
ney for the separation of smoke par- 
ticles, as well as water purifiers, ven- 
tilation units and other auxiliary 
equipment. . 


In all, over 35 million cubic feet of 
rock will be removed, most of which 
will be used for roadbuilding and the 
construction of bridges. 


In full operation, the plant will em- 
ploy 170 persons. 





Advisory Group Wants More 


Foreign Travel Statistics 


More detailed statistics on U. S. 
travelers to foreign countries were rec- 
ommended by leading representatives 
of the U. S. travel industry at a meet- 
ing held in Washington on June 22 by 
Samuel W. Anderson, former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Stating that more information is 
needed by industry in planning its 
promotional activities, members of 
the Travel Advisory Committee of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce urged 
that foreign travel statistics compiled 
by Government agencies should in- 
clude, among others, specific coun- 
tries visited by U. S. travelers, and 
their State of origin. 

Other recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were: Establishment of addi- 
tional U. S. passport-issuing offices, 
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Secretary Weeks Urges Action 
By Inter-American Travel Group 


It is a pleasure and a distinct honor to have the opportunity to wel- 
come to Washington the Permanent Executive Committee of the Inter- 


American Travel Congresses. 


President Eisenhower has said that if there is a list in this world of 
enthusiastic boosters for international travel he would like to be num- 


bered among those close to the top of 
the list. Although I may not be able 
to match my chief in distances trav- 
eled or countries visited, I certainly 
claim equal status in terms of enthus- 
iasm. 

To my mind there is no better way 
to improve understanding among the 
countries of this hemisphere than 





This article is the text of an address 
by Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks at the inaugural meeting of the 
Permanent Executive Committee of 
the Inter-American Travel Congresses, 
Pan American Union, Washington, 
D... ©. 





through exchange of tourists. As a 
bonus in this activity, we also stimu- 
late the flow of currency and exchange 
of goods through the money spent by 
these tourists. 

Since the Department of Commerce 
is the agency of our Government re- 
sponsible for encouragement of in- 
ternational travel, I thought you 
might be interested in a few statistics 
on tourists travel and its relation to 
total foreign trade. This year U. S. 
citizens will spend approximately 1.5 
billion dollars for foreign travel. More 
than 1 billion dollars of this sum rep- 
resents actual spending by U. S. resi- 
dents in foreign countries. The bal- 
ance goes for payment of transporta- 
tion fares to foreign and U. S. carriers. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that while our imports of merchandise 
have remained roughly level when 
compared to 1951, our foreign travel 





and extension of the validity period 
for both U. S. passports and visas. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks greeted the travel industry rep- 
resentatives, and stressed the impor- 
tance of travel—the largest U. S. 
“import”—to two-way international 
trade. 

Officials of U. S. Departments of 
State and Treasury said that studies 
were being made of ways to stream- 
line passport and visa issuance and to 
speed up customs clearance. A State 
Department spokesman estimated that 
470,000 to 480,000 U. S. passports would 
be issued in fiscal 1955, as compared 
with about 435,000 issued and renewed 
in fiscal 1954. U. S. visas issued to 
nonimmigrant foreign visitors last 
year totaled 400,000. 





has increased so rapidly that it will be 
equal in value to almost 12 percent of 
our imports in 1955 as compared to 7.6 
percent in 1951. Thus, in many parts 
of the world tourism is providing the 
fastest growing source of dollars which 
in turn provide new funds for local in- 
vestment in industries. 

Fully as important, our citizens are 
learning to understand and appreci- 
ate the cultures, traditions, and prob- 
lems of other countries. As their in- 
terests broaden, they read more and 
participate more in discussions con- 
cerning these other countries, and 
their desire to travel increases. 

L. A. Potential Field 


Your primary interest of course is 
in the promotion of travel to and 
within Latin America. Frankly, the 
statistics reveal that many of the 
Latin American countries are not get- 
ting their due share of the American 
tourist dollar. With our residents 
spending 1 billion dollars in foreign 
countries this year, Mexico will receive 
about 20 percent and the West Indies 
and Central America another 9 per- 
cent. But South America will prob- 
ably receive only about 2 percent. 
Here is a measure of the task con- 
fronting your organization, to in- 
crease its share of the growing Ameri- 
can travel market. 

Some of your countries are far from 
the United States, and the cost of 
travel for American tourists is accord- 
ingly high. But many of them are 
close at hand, and their attractiveness 
should bring much larger numbers of 
visitors from our country. And in all 
of them, there is certainly the oppor- 
tunity to develop increased volumes 
of travel among themselves. 

We must recognize that a broad and 
intelligent program of travel develop- 
ment is necessary in each country if it 
wishes to attract visitors—and this 
means such, items as the reduction of 
red tape formalities, provision of hotel 
facilities, improvement of centers of 
tourist interest, adequate advertising 
budgets, and the establishment of - 
tourist promotional offices in the main 
markets. All of these are matters with 
which your new Executive Committee 
will deal, and I commend to you their 
careful study on a country-by-country 
basis. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Nearly 5,000 airplane seats a week 
will be available to transatlantic trav- 
elers this summer on Trans World 
Airlines Constellation flights between 
United States and European terminals. 

TWA will operate 92 transatlantic 
passenger flights weekly during the 
summer, nearly two-thirds of which 
will be low-fare tourist flights. The 
balance will consist of standard-fare 
flights, on which both berths and 
seats are available. 





The U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board 
has approved an agreement of various 
airlines operating in the Caribbean 
area, establishing the Caribbean Air 
Transport Association. 

The organization was set up to pro- 
mote air transportation in the area, 
promulgate uniform laws, and improve 
radio communications and naviga- 
tional aids. 

Members of the association at pres- 
ent include the United States cargo 
airline, Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc., 
Empress Guatemalteca de Aviacion; 
Lineas Aereas Costarricenses, S. A.; 
TACA International Airlines; and 
Transportes Aereos Nacionales. 





The Brazilian airline, Empresa de 
Viacao Aerea Rio Grandense VARIG, 
will inaugurate twice-weekly service 
between New York and Buenos Aires 
July 29. 





Domestic and international airlines 
in Peru showed progress along with 
the general economic expansion. Total 
passengers reached 237,036 in 1954, as 
compared with 205,361 in 1953, and 
freight shipped amounted to 14,393 
metric tons, as compared with 12,215 
in the preceding year. 

The Faucett airline continued to 
have a virtual monopoly of the domes- 
tic business, but it did not operate any 
international service nor evidence any 
interest in doing so owing to lack of 
capital. The bulk of the international 
traffic was carried by the Panagra and 
Braniff airlines. 


Although air transport agreements 
were signed with Canada and Spain, 
no Spanish airline contemplates serv- 
ice in the immediate future. 





_ Regular air service between Barce- 

lona, Spain, and Dublin, Ireland, was 
inaugurated May 17, by the Irish air- 
line, AER LIGUR. An intermediate 
stop is made at London. 





The hydrographic survey of Bom- 
bay Harbor has disclosed that silting 
is much worse than had been sus- 
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pected. Depths have been found to be 
4 and even 6 feet less than indicated 
on Admiralty charts. The Bombay 
Port Trust intends to commence large- 
scale dredging operations soon. Esti- 
mated cost of the dredging is 20 mil- 
lion rupees or about US$4.2 million. 

A major problem will be disposal of 
the spoils. The obvious dumping 
ground is the Back Bay reclamation 
project, but this would mean con- 
siderable expense in hauling spoils 
around Colaba Point. A possible alter- 
native would be construction of a 
pumping system and pipe line across 
the narrow strip of Colaba Peninsula. 





A new French shipping service be- 
tween Chile and North European ports 
was inaugurated with the sailing from 
Valparaiso of the Perou of the Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique. 

The Perou, one of three sister ships 
—the others being the Equateur and 
the Indochinois—are modern, 7,263- 
ton, postwar vessels, 440 feet in length, 
and equipped with diesel propulsion 
which gives them a service speed of 
16 knots. Each has capacity for 1,500 
cubic feet of refrigerated cargo. 


Their port of registry is La Havre 
and the routing to this terminal calls 
for stops at Antofagasta, Arica, Cal- 
lao, Quayaquil, Buenaventura, Cristo- 
bal, La Pallice, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Antwerp. Some of the smaller ports 
between Valparaiso and the Canal 
Zone are optional. 





The Jamaican Government has de- 
cided to abandon direct operation of 
its railway system. Having lost over 
£3 million over the past 10 years on 
the railway, the Government will 
transfer its management to an auton- 
omous statutory board. Existing steam 
locomotives will be replaced by diesels. 





Although completion of the Trans- 
Canada Highway is scheduled for 1956, 
most observers doubt that the Prov- 
inces will be able to provide their 
share of the financing within that 
time. 


As of March 26, only 1,477 miles of 
the highway’s 4,500-mile length had 
been graded or paved. Total contract 
commitments for new construction 
were $179 million, as against $174 
million committed at the close of 
1954. 





Air France has inaugurated a new 
twice-weekly air service between 
Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, and the 
Island of Marie-Galante. The new 
service offers two DC-3 flights in each 
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direction on Tuesdays and Fridg 
one flight in each direction in the 
morning and afternoon. 

The only air service serving Marie. 
Galante prior to this development wag 
an irregular one by a two-motoreg 
Cessna. 





A new refrigerator vessel, Refrig- 
erator No. 10 was recently launched 
by the Burmeister & Wain shipyard at 
Copenhagen for the U.S. S. R. Like 
previously delivered vessels of the 
refrigerator type, it has a deadweight 
tonnage of 900, is equipped with a 
Burmeister & Wain diesel engine and 
has a speed of approximately 11 knots, 
Upon completion the vessel is to be 
delivered to V/O Sudoimport, Moscow, 





A new railway line connecting Bom- 
bay and Mangalore, on the west coast, 
is under consideration, according to 
India’s Union Railways Minister. 

Under the second 5-year plan, pro- 
visions were made for 3,000 miles of 
new line and 2,500 miles of doubling 
trackage. Also under consideration 
was a plan to connect Mangalore with 
Dasgaon via Ratnagiri, Kolhapur, 
Dandi, Karwar, and Honavar. 





A contract for the development of 
port facilities at Tripoli has been 
awarded an Italian firm, according to 
the Council of Ministers of the Leba- 
nese Government. 

Development of the port reportedly 
should result in reduction of pres- 
sures on the port of Beirut, as well 
as in stimulation of merchandise traf- 
fic between Tripoli, Syria, and Iraq. 





The hydroelectric and _ irrigation 
project of Bin-al-Ouidane and Afourer 
was inaugurated by the Minister for 
Tunisian and Moroccan Affairs. 

The project, with a total electric po- 
tential of 214,000 kilowatts, will gen- 
erate an average of 550 million kilo- 
watt-hours yearly. In addition, the 
hydraulic potential of the system will 
permit the irrigation of some 115,000 
hectares of plains adjoining the moun- 
tain range. (1 hectare—2.471 acres.) 
The principal dam, said to be the larg- 
est in Africa and the tenth largest in 
the world, has created an artificial 
lake containing 1.5 billion cubic me- 
ters of water. 





A joint commission of the Bolivian 
and Peruvian governments has been 
set up to plan construction of a rail- 
road from Puno, Peru, to Guaqui, 
Bolivia. 

At present, the Peruvian railroad 
running from the Peruvian Pacific 
ports of Mollendo and Matarani ends 
at Puno. Shipments destined for Boli- 
via are loaded on steamers at Puno 
and transported across Lake Titicaca 
to the Bolivian port of Guaqui, where 
they are sent by rail to La Paz. 
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Cambodia Faces Port 
Of Entry Problems 


Because junks and small river boats, 
—_the usual means of transport—re- 
portedly have been subject to acts of 
piracy on the Mekong River, some 
Cambodian importers are now con- 
sidering abandonment of Saigon as 
port of entry and arranging for trans- 
shipment of goods at Hong Kong and 
Singapore to small ocean-going ves- 
sels which have not been molested on 
the Mekong. 

A number of Cambodian importers, 
nevertheless, are loathe to use ports 
other than Saigon for transshipment 
because they are said to have a finan- 
cial interest in transshipping opera- 
tions at Saigon and in river trans- 
portation. 


Use of the port of Bangkok, Thai- 
land, also is being considered as an 
accessible transshipping point. Al- 
though an agreement for coordinated 
rail services has been ratified by the 
governments of Cambodia and Thai- 
land, no final agreement has been 
reached on railroad transit between 
the two countries, and no commercial 
agreement has as yet been negotiated. 


Surveys for a Cambodian seaport on 
the Gulf of Siam and a highway to 
link the port with Phnom Penh have 
begun, but estimates predict a long 
interval before these construction 
projects are implemented. 


Because of the present situation in 
Viet-Nam and the repeated acts of 
piracy on the Mekong River between 
Saigon and Cambodia, it has been 
reported in insurance circles in Cam- 


-bodia that insurance rates on ship- 


ments from San Francisco to Cam- 
bodia may be expected to rise sharply. 
—Emb., Phnom Penh. 





Syrian Government .. . 
(Continued from Page 10) 


known as “Yachmak”, 6.50 per net 
kilogram (50 percent ad valorem). 
This amendment, made for the protec- 
tion of local industry, represents a 
duty increase of about 60 percent. 
Duty on other neckerchiefs, handker- 
chiefs, and foulards remain un- 
changed. 


No. 847, Sewing machines of all 
types, 15 percent ad valorem. This 
tariff change abolishes the distinction 
between ordinary ,sewing machines, 
formerly dutiable at 25 percent ad 
valorem, and sewing machines de- 
Signed for special industrial use, for- 
merly dutiable at 1 percent ad valor- 
em. This amendment reportedly 
resulted from difficulties that had 
arisen in determining which category 
Specific machines should be assigned. 
—Emb., Damascus. 
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Helicopter Congress 
To Open July 27 


The Rotterdam Helicopter 
Syndicate Foundation—Stichting 
Rotterdams Helicopter Syndicaat 
—of the Netherlands has an- 
nounced that the International 
Helicopter Congress will be held 
in that city, July 27-July 29. 


Twelve lectures scheduled for 
the congress will treat the con- 
struction of heliports, the tech- 
nical development, and commer- 
cial aspects of the helipcopter. 
Speakers will be from the United 
States, United Kingdom, France, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Germany. 

Americans planning to attend 
may obtain additional informa- 
tion from Mr. H. Gaarlandt, Sec- 
retary, Stichting Rotterdams 
Helicopter Syndicaat, Beursge- 
bouw, Coolsingel 58, Rotterdam. 











Secretary Weeks .. . 
(Continued from Page 23) 


As you know, it is the policy of the 
U. S. Government to encourage the 
development of international travel 
for its economic, social, and cultural 
benefits. President Eisenhower has 
twice stated this policy in messages 
to the Congress, and the Commerce 
Department and other Government 
agencies are actively cooperating in 
implementing it. 


We well realize that the United 
States has certain requirements appli- 
cable to tourists which may sometimes 
harass the visitor, but these are being 
carefully studied to determine all pos- 
sible ways of simplifying nonimmi- 
grant entry procedures. In any case, 
this factor does not affect the basic 
objective which is symbolized here 
today—that of encouraging U. S. resi- 
dents to visit foreign countries and to 
assist you in attracting them. 


The problem has been recognized at 
high levels, and the means are at 
hand to solve it. A noteworthy fact is 
the encouraging action taken by the 
1954 Meeting of Ministers of Finance 
or Economy at Rio de Janeiro in 
unanimously adopting a _ resolution 
which recommends to all of the Amer- 
ican Republics prompt and construc- 
tive action upon various specific prob- 
lems in the field of travel development. 


In addition, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations this 
year formally recognized the impor- 
tance of international travel and re- 
quested member governments to en- 
courage its growth in numerous ways. 
And of course the periodic Inter- 


U.S. Merchant Fleet 


Shows Net Increase 


The active oceangoing U. S. mer- 
chant fleet included 1,152 vessels of 
1,000 gross tons and over on June 1, 
according to the Merchant Marine 
Data Sheet released by the Maritime 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

This does not include privately 
owned vessels temporarily inactive, or 
Government-owned vessels loading 
grain for storage or undergoing re- 
pairs. 

There were 118 Government owned 
and 1,034 privately owned ships in 
active service. This was a drop of 25 
ships (9 freighters and 16 tankers) 
in the active private fleet. A com- 
bination passenger-cargo vessel and a — 
tanker were sold foreign for scrapping, 
while a freighter and a tanker were 
added to the fleet from new construc- 
tion. One freighter was purchased by 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion for resale to Korea, and 2 tank- 
ers were taken by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration under a trade-in agree- 
ment, making a net decrease of 3 
ships in the privately owned fleet. 


Government’s Fleet Increased 


The Government’s active fleet was 
increased by 16 freighters withdrawn 
from reserve for Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service operation and 1 
freighter for bareboat intercoastal 
service. The Government reserve fleet 
was increased by the addition of 3 
naval tankers and the 2 tankers traded 
in by private owners. This made 4 
net increase of 6 in the Government- 
owned fleet, or a net increase of 3 in 
the total U. S. active and inactive 
merchant marine. 

Delivery of a Mariner-type ship to 
the Pacific Far East Line and placing 
of contracts by American President 
Lines for the conversion of 4 Mariners 
increased to 22 the number of ocean- 
going merchant ships under contract 
for construction or conversion. 





American Travel Congresses have 
agreed to many useful conclusions and 
recommendations. 


The task now is to put these recom- 
mendations into actual effect, among 
countries with which we have special 
ties of friendship and economic in- 
terest here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and this task, I am glad to 
say, is in the hands of your able com- 
mittee. 


I congratulate you upon this auspi- 
cious inauguration of your important 
work, and express to you the best 
wishes of the U. S. Government for 
the success of your endeavors which 
are so important in advancing world 
peace. 
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Near-Record Output Achieved 
By French Chemical Industry 


The French chemical industry ranks third among the nation’s manu- 


facturing groups. 


Current conditions are more favorable for its development than at any 
time since World War II. Thus, it is rapidly assuming a more important 
position among leading world producers. 


The industry continued its progress 
in 1954 by achieving near-record pro- 
duction in virtually all fields, with to- 
tal output 16 percent greater than in 
1953. The official production index, 
from October 1953 through September 
1954, was substantially higher each 
month than in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. The in- 
dustry also has made continuous ad- 
vances in technological development, 
although it still has considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping abreast of research in 
other countries. 

The strong prewar heavy chemical 
companies, as well as the growing 
erganics branch, were outstripped in 
the early postwar period by their in- 
ternational rivals. Difficulties in ob- 
taining machinery and raw materials 
were superimposed on shortages of 
coal and electricity. However, by 1951, 
these obstacles had been largely over- 
come and production in most lines was 
above pre-World War II levels. Evi- 
dence now points not only to recovery 
but also to considerable expansion fol- 
lowing the “malaise” of 1952. 


Foreign Trade Advances 


Foreign trade in chemicals also has 
advanced, reflecting the French in- 
dustry’s increasing participation in 
world markets. Exports of chemical 
products rose in value to 80.3 million 
francs (US$230 million) in 1954, 124 
percent of those in 1953. Of this total, 
58.3 million francs went to foreign 
destinations and 22 million to French 
| Overseas territories. 

The most important export markets 
were the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Brazil, Switzerland, the United States, 
and Western Germany. Among the 
leading products were fertilizers, phar- 
maceuticals, essential oils, perfumes, 
inorganic acids and metallic salts, and 
dyes. 

These figures do not take into ac- 
count carbochemistry and petrochem- 
istry installations which began pro- 
duction a few months ago of poly- 
ethylene, acetone, phenol, ethylene 
oxide, and other products, which are 
expected to permit a reduction in im- 
‘ports and an increase in exports. To- 
tal imports of chemicals were valued 
at 52.5 million francs (US$130 million) 
in 1954, which represented 65 percent 
of exports. Some 48.2 million francs’ 
worth came from foreign sources and 
4.3 million, from oversea possessions. 

The Ministry of Industry and Com- 
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merce has issued a report on condi- 
tions which favor the growth of the 
French chemical industry and im- 
phasize measures which must be taken 
to stimulate further expansion. Two 
of the major problems with which 
chemical production has had to cope 
are the high cost of electric power and 
the high rate of interest on capital. 
Mounting costs have often had the 
dual effect of restricting domestic 
sales and losing foreign markets to 
more favorably placed competitors. 
The modern chemical industry con- 
sumes large quantities of electric 
power and raw materials and needs 
substantial capital outlay; equipment 
also must be renewed frequently. 


Better Credit Terms Needed 

The French chemical industry has 
not had the benefit of credit condi- 
tions as liberal as those extended to 
some other manufacturing groups in 
that country and, besides the need for 
lower interest rates, it requires longer- 
term loans. To give immediate aid to 
the industry’s development, the Min- 
istry’s report suggests that the State 
review and adjust charges for electric 
power and that it lower interest rates 
to make capital more easily available. 
It also is pointed out that some pro- 
tection should be extended to new 
branches of chemical manufacture 
until they are sufficiently established 
to meet domestic and export demands. 
The report favors greater concentra- 
tion of industry near raw material 
sources and at locations favorable to 
the exploitation of markets. 

French chemical manufacture also 
had to contend with excessive disper- 
sion and fragmentation. Other limit- 
ing factors were insufficient and often 
obsolete equipment plus a tendency to 
push existing products rather than 
pioneer in new fields. 


Reorganization and _ streamlining 
under a program of accelerated mod- 
ernization will give the industry a 
stronger position in world markets 
and integrate its operations. Produc- 
tion will be centered geographically 
rather than dispersed throughout the 
country. It is expected that the large 
organic chemical] industry will be con- 
centrated in those areas where it can 
utilize to the best advantage the by- 
products of coal, petroleum, and gas 
installations. New manufacturing 





Indian Production of 
Raw Skins Still Up 


India continues to be one of 
the world’s largest sources for 
raw hides and skins. In 1954 
Indian exports of these materials 
increased about 15 percent in 
quantity and 16 percent in value, 
compared with 1953. 

Annual production was esti- 
mated to be 16.5 million cow- 
hides, 4.7 million buffalo hides, 
23.2 million goatskins, and 15.1 
million sheepskins. 

Exports of tanned or dressed 
hides and skins in 1954, however, 
declined about 16 percent in vol- 
ume and 14 percent in value. 
Imports into India in 1954 to- 
taled 77,635 cwts. of raw hides 
and 29,147 cwts. of raw skins, as 
compared with 61,365 cwts. and 
34,090 cwts., respectively, in 1953. 











units also are being planned of suffi- 
cient size to insure production at com- 
petitive costs as well as to provide 
for export. 

A shift toward the use of new ma- 
terials is apparent everywhere in the 
organics branch of the industry. The 
first plan of modernization and equip- 
ment gave great impetus to the coal 
industry and thereby placed France 
in a better position to compete with 
those countries possessing abundant 
resources of this important raw ma- 
terial. This segment of the industry 
now is well established at Carling, but 
possesses still further possibilities for 
development. 


The growing importance of petro- 
leum, methane, and acetylene chem- 
istry holds equally great possibilities. 
The rapidly expanding refining indus- 
try is concentrated principally in 
Basse-Seine and Etang-de-Berrfe, 
where the establishment of catalytic 
cracking plants opens up vast possibil- 
ities. New petrochemical units on the 
Mediterranean coast can produce large 
quantities of raw materials at world 
prices, giving French industry a much 
greater opportunity to compete with 
other European leaders. The recent 
discovery of natural gas at Lacq still 
further enlarges the industry’s poten- 
tial and seems likely to lead to the 
creation of another important organic 
chemical center in the Southwest 
based upon methylene and acetylene 
chemicals. 


Development Possibilities Good 


Possibilities for development, there- 
fore, seem especially favorable in the 
following fields: Methane and acety- 
lene at Lacq and in Lorraine; ethy- 
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Jene-based products, including those 
important for plastics manufacture, in 
Lorraine, Basse-Seine, and Etang-de- 
Berre; and hydrocarbon and petro- 
chemical installations at Basse-Seine 
and Etang-de-Berre. Production in 
these plants of a wide range of basic 
materials, including benzene, toluene, 
xylene, acetone, phenol, and others, 
will broaden greatly the base of the 
organics branch and stimulate manu- 
facture of a much more extensive list 
of products. New opportunities for in- 
creased production of dyes, perfumes, 
insecticides, pharmaceuticals, syn- 
thetic detergents, textile fibers, and 
plastics hold encouraging possibilities 
and present the French chemical in- 
dustry with its second great postwar 
challenge. It made a notable recovery 
from its wartime losses and now can 
look forward to new goals. 


The report also discusses the French 
plastics industry, which is recovering 
rapidly from the severe setback it 
received during the war, and currently 
shows substantial growth. Although 
output has been rising steadily, France 
is still considerably behind some coun- 
tries in this large and exceedingly im- 
portant branch of the chemical in- 
dustry. Stepped-up production of 
plastics materials in those regions pos- 
sessing a potentially large output of 
ethylene will permit manufacture of 
much greater quantities of polyethy- 
lene, polystyrene, and polyvinyl] chlo- 
ride, and enable French producers to 
compete both abroad and on the do- 
mestic market, where consumer de- 
mand has developed slowly. 


Speedy Expansion Important 


The expansion which the French 
industry is able to achieve and the 
speed with which it can be done will 
be important to its future position. 
The French production machine lags 
in certain respects, but with a much 
greater degree of rationalization and 
intensified research many of the ob- 
stacles it faces can be surmounted. 
France has a sufficient industrial po- 
tential and excellent scientific and 
technical experience. The establish- 
ment of additional carbonization 
plants, the greatly increased activity 
of the petroleum industry, and the 
availability of both byproduct gases 
and natural gas at competitive prices 
are important factors favoring a con- 
_ rise in production and foreign 
rade. 


By using its coal resources to the 
maximum, creating branches in new 
exploitable areas, and developing pos- 
sibilities for economic expansion and 
exportation to hard-currency areas, 
the French chemical industry can look 
forward to great accomplishments 
both in production and foreign trade. 
—Chemical and Rubber Industry Re- 
port, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
May 1955. 
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U. S. Exports of Motion-Picture Film, — 
Equipment Up in First Quarter 1955 


compared with 2,533 in the like period 


Exports of motion-picture film and 
equipment in the first quarter of 1955 
totaled $11,372,066, a gain of more 
than 36 percent over first quarter 
1954 exports valued at $8,326,675, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce has 
reported. 

The compilation, made from pre- 
liminary figures of the Bureau of the 
Census, revealed substantial gains in 
exports of unexposed motion-picture 
film (rawstock), exposed feature film, 
and 8-mm. motion-picture equipment. 
Exports of arc lamps for motion-pic- 
ture use were up sharply. 

Exports of all types of motion- 
picture equipment, including cameras, 
projectors, and theater and studio 
equipment, amounted to $3,864,622 in 
the first 3 months of 1955 compared 
with $3,479,091 in the first quarter of 
1954. Exports of 8-mm. motion-picture 
cameras in the first quarter of 1955 
totaled 8,543, compared with 6,405 
in January-March 1954; while exports 
of 8-mm. projectors increased to 4,777, 


of 1954, 
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Exports of unexposed motion-picture 


film (rawstock) in the first 


quarter 


of 1955 amounted to 134,425,324 linear 
feet valued at $3,902,906, more than 
50 million feet higher than January- 
March 1954 exports of 81,106,350 linear 
feet valued at $2,261,520. The largest 


gain was recorded by 


exports of 


35-mm. positive rawstock which were 
some 30 million feet higher than in 
the comparable period of 1954. 
Exports of exposed feature film also 
were much higher in the first quarter 
of 1955, amountig to 91,593,905 linear 
feet valued at $3,604,538 compared 
with 68,666,099 linear feet valued at 
$2,586,064 in the first quarter of 1954, 
with exports of 35-mm. and 16-mm. 


positive feature film 
largest increases. 


registering the 


The accompanying table shows de- 
tails of exports of motion-picture film 
and equipment in the first quarter of 
1954 and 1955. 


U. S. Exports of Motion-Picture Film and Equipment 
January-March 1954 


Unexposed, sensitized, motion-picture film 
(rawstock): 
35-mm. positive 
35-mm. negative 
16-mm. positive 
16-mm. 
8-mm. 
8-mm, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee es 
TPO eee eee 


negative 
positive 
negative 


eee eee eee ee 
eee eee ee eee ee 
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WEEE ci cetévdbete Gode0s chaks tents sense 
— or developed motion-picture feature 
lm: 
35-mm. negative features 
16-mm. negative features 


35-mm. positive features 
16-mm. negative features 


Total 
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Motion-picture equipment: 
Motion-picture cameras: 
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ee 
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8-mm. 


Total 
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Other motion-picture equipment: 
Sound-recording equipment .............. 
Sound-reproducing equipment ............ 
Ree PAG sowed cine d ec och a voce dtesedouse 
Motion-picture sSCreems ..-.......eeeeeeeees 
Motion-picture projection equipment and 

ee A eee ee 
Motion-picture studio equipment 
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Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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January-March 1955 





























Linear Feet Dollars Linear Feet Dollars 
26,869,193 568,789 59,801,840 1,569,435 
16,772,669 849,084 20,988,724 1,190,454 
16,963,424 153,611 26,290,233 227,474 
17,350,114 469,852 23,639,138 665,626 

102,650 8,525 12,400 1,557 
3,048,300 211,659 3,692,989 248,360 
81,106,350 2,261,520 134,425,324 3,902,906 
1,955,836 129,051 2,089,763 129,207 
412,937 35,976 793,159 31,744 
59,229,090 2,215,290 79,839,115 3,177,060 
7,068,236 205,747 8,871,868 266,527 
68,666,099 2,586,064 91,593,905 3,604,538 
Number Dollars Number Dollars 
39 83,367 59 207,638 

1,251 141,903 1,129 156,379 
6,405 190,201 8,543 254,299 
7,695 415,471 9,731 618,316 

373 203,957 342 164,756 

440 53,408 1,077 72,199 

2,091 648,232 1,954 623,207 
2,533 113,622 4,777 233,249 
5,437 1,019,219 8,150 1,093,411 
binds 133,278 ieoue 149,561 
Sikes 501,276 seis 668,025 

207 87,496 581 112,940 

wise 516,009 vines 265,403 

a sites 524,090 nin 524,000 
peswe 282,252 ine n% 432,966 
neeaindtetn 2,044,401 advan teases 2,152,895 
o eHewete 8,326,675 niced ie ele 11,372,066 
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Philippine Hide Imports Increase 
As Production, Exports Decline 


Philippine hide production*and exports have been reduced because 
of an official ban early in 1954 on slaughter of carabaos fit for farm 


work, necessitating larger hide imports. 


Normally, domestic supplies 


are more than sufficient for Philippine requirements. 


While the United States became 
imported, great interest was shown in 
buffalo hides from Vietnam, which 
are preferred to winter hides from the 
United States. These buffalo hides 
will produce up to 4 splits compared 
with only 2 from cattlehides. 

Domestic hides are of rather poor 
quality because of poor takeoff and 
general lack of interest. Tanners ob- 
tain their domestic hide supplies direct 
from the larger municipal slaughter 
houses, as well as from dealers who 
collect from the smaller plants and 
farms. . 

Foreign-exchange allocations are 
necessary for import of hides; and 
although several ‘applications have 
been made, only those of 2 firms have 
been approved. Foreign hides are gen- 
erally purchased through established 
international traders in Manila. 

Leather production is widely distrib- 
uted in the Philippines, with from 
100 to 150 tanneries reported in opera- 
tion. For the most part these are small 
tanneries using rather primitive 
methods and producing leather only 
for local needs. Output consists pri- 
marily of insole and outsole leather, 
tanned with vegetable materials such 
as camatchile—a local tree bark— 
and quebracho and used principally 
for the manufacture of a native slip- 
per called chinelas. 


Modern Processes Adopted 


A few tanneries have assumed 
prominence in the industry by adopt- 
ing more modern processes for pro- 
ducing upper and lining leathers. 
Neither official statistics nor trade es- 
timates are available on total leather 
production in the Philippines. It is 
apparent that domestic output is far 
short of demand; but rapid expansion 
of production is hampered by the 
shortage of hides, lack of capital, and 
the evident preference for imported 
leathers. Production appears to be in- 
creasing gradually, however, and in- 
terest in more advanced tanning 
methods is growing. 

Imports of leather comprise an im- 
portant trade item and although com- 
plete statistics are not yet available, 
it is estimated that in 1954 more than 
60 percent of imports were of upper 
leather. Sole and harness leathers ac- 
counted for approximately 15 percent; 
and imports of patent leather, which 
have increased sharply, constituted 
some 14 percent. In each of these 
three main categories, the United 
States supplied more than 90 percent 
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the main source of the cattle hides 





of the total. The Philippine market is 
one of the more important foreign 
markets for U. S. leathers. 

Leather footwear has been tradi- 
tionally produced in the Philippines 
on a cottage-industry level in numer- 
Ous small shops and by individual 
shoemakers. However, it is estimated 
that mechanized operations account 
for between 30 and 40 percent of total 
shoe production. Center of the leather- 
shoe-manufacturing industry is Ma- 
nila, where about 10 factories are in 
operation with individual daily out- 
puts varying from 350 to 1,250 pairs. 

Production of leather shoes in the 
Philippines has been roughly esti- 
mated at about 4 million to 5 million 
pairs annually. This does not include 
the leather chinela, a slipper-like foot 
covering of simple construction used 
extensively for both house and outdoor 
wear, production of which is widely 
scattered among the small establish- 
ments throughout the country. 

Predominant in the manufacture 
of men’s shoes is the Goodyear welt 
process while the McKay method is 
used in the production of many types 
of women’s shoes. Children’s and in- 
fants’ shoes, output of which is rel- 
atively small, are made with the 
stitchdown process. Trade estimates 
place women’s shoe production at 
about 50 percent of total output, with 
men’s and children’s shoes constitut- 
ing 40 and 10 percent, respectively. 

On the basis of estimated annual 
production, it is calculated that only 
about 10 percent of the population 
of the Philippines wear leather shoes 
(2 pairs per year per user). Leather 
dealers and shoe manufacturers are 
of the opinion that per capita con- 
sumption of shoes is lower than be- 
fore World War II, when both imports 
and local output were higher than at 
present. Cited as main factors ob- 
structing a large-scale revival of the 
shoe industry were war damage, heavy 
imports of U.S. shoes in the immedi- 
ate postwar years, subsequent imposi- 
tion of import controls on raw materi- 
als, and the relative shortage of capi- 
tal for industrial activities. 


Shoes Find Ready Market 


Domestically manufactured shoes 
find a ready market in the Philippines 
and factory operators apparently are 
not concerned over present sales. Man- 
ufacturers believe that the potential 
market for leather shoes is far in 





excess of current production. 
acknowledge, however, that in order 
to reach more consumers, not ' 
must production be increased, byt 
prices must be kept low. 

The incentive to wear shoes in the 
tropical Philippine climate is not 
great and arises more from psycho. 
logical considerations than from ne. 
cessity. Among the greatest number 
of consumers, leather shoes are useqg 
only for dress occasions. Tastes ip 
quality and styling are relatively go. 
phisticated and manufacturers appear 
to have responded to these conditions, 
On the whole, shoes produced in the 
Philippines appear to be superior in 
most respects to those observed ip 
other countries of comparable eco. 
nomic development and purch 
power, while prices are low in relation 
to the general cost of living. 

Wholesale prices for domestically 
produced men’s plain oxfords range 
from 7 pesos to 15 pesos (2 pesos=U8- 
$1) per pair, and for the more popular 
styles of men’s “combination” shoes, 
from 8 pesos to 20 pesos. Prices for the 
better-quality women’s shoes are from 
8 pesos for the ballet-type street shoe 
to 12.50 pesos for high-heel pumps. 
Plain oxfords for children are priced 
at about 4 pesos per pair. 

Despite apparent favorable market 
conditions, sales possibilities for U. 8, 
shoes are very limited because of for- 
eign-exchange controls. Long-estab- 
lished importers of U. S. shoes 
reportedly are granted only token 
exchange allocations, which do not 
permit them to carry an adequate 
range of styles and sizes. Only a few 
of the shops in the downtown district 
of Manila offer U. S. shoes; choice is 
limited and prices are high. 





Gas Evaporator Invented 


A gasoline evaporator that report- 
edly will reduce gas consumption by 
one-half has been invented in France. 

The evaporator, when installed on 
an automobile motor, is said to con- 
vert the liquid gasoline into gas before 
it is consumed. 

Tests will be made by the Union 
Technique de l’'Automobile et du Cycle, 
an official organization whose operat- 
ing expenses are met from taxes im- 
posed on manufacturers of automo- 
biles and cycles. The organization 
places its laboratories and trained 
engineers at the disposition of priv- 
ate firms or individuals for the testing 
of new equipment.—Emb., Paris. 





A locomotive manufacturing firm 
in West Germany, which expanded 
during World War II to include the 
production of aircraft, has contracted 
with an American helicopter manu- 
facturer to sell, assemble, and repair 
the American firm’s helicopters and 
spare parts, according to the German 
economic press. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Kenya To Receive 
FOA Economic Aid 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced a $3,885,000 pro- 
of economic and technical as- 
sistance to the British African colony 
of Kenya, to be financed largely with 
sterling paid to the United States by 
the United Kingdom for purchases of 
American surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 
This will be the first comprehen- 
sive assistance Kenya has obtained 
under the mutual security program. 


Also, FOA aid equivalent to $274,500 
is being programmed for Uganda, and 
$5,600 for Tanganyika. Both are East 
African colonies of the United King- 
dom, adjoining Kenya. 

FOA’s use in Africa of a part of the 
sterling proceeds of surplus farm 

sales to the UK was agreed upon 
when Britain negotiated in fiscal 1954 
for the purchase of $72.25 million 
worth of U. S. surplus commodities 
under provisions of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. Sterling payments for these 
commodities are being made to the 
U. 8.’ account. 

The United Kingdom has granted 
Kenya 5 million pounds (equivalent 
to about US$14 million) for use in fi- 
nancing a 5-year rural development 
plan for the native population. The 
FOA-financed projects are a part of 
this overall development plan. 

The FOA contribution is made up of 
the equivalent of $3,262,850 in sterling 
from surplus agricultural sales to the 
UK, and $622,150 in dollars to finance 
salaries of about 25 American tech- 
nicians and for some American com- 
modities which will be sent to Kenya 
for demonstration use. The FOA con- 
tributions of sterling and dollars will 
be matched by sterling contributions 
by Kenya. 


Farm Projects Predominate 


About two-thirds of FOA’s assist- 
ance will be in 17 agricultural projects. 
These include such undertakings as 
livestock improvement, crop experi- 
ments, irrigation surveys, farm and 
land replanning, pasture research, 
farm institutes, agricultural schools, 
and rinderpest research. 

Other FOA-aided projects are in the 
fields of health, commerce, and indus- 
try, education, community develop- 
ment, and road-building. 

FOA aid also will be given to the 
establishment of a medical training 
center which will train Kenyans in 
hygiene, laboratory technology, phar- 
macy, and radiographical technology. 
Another project will extend the pro- 
gram for eradication of sleeping sick- 
hess which is prevalent in large areas 
of Kenya. 

Matched by funds from the Kenya 
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Five Nations Request Renegotiation 
Of Certain Tariff Concessions 


Five nations—India, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, ‘Pakistan, and 
Sweden—have requested renegotiations, under article 28 of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, of certain tariff concessions granted 


to the United States. 


At their ninth Session in Geneva, the contracting parties to the GATT 


took action to extend the firm life of 
the tariff concessions from July 2, 1955 
to December 31, 1957. 


Prior to such extension, a country 
may renegotiate its individual tariff 
concessions with a view to their modi- 
fication or withdrawal. Such renego- 
tiations may continue through Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, providing notification 
of such desire was made to the con- 
tracting parties by June 30. 


Under this procedure, these five 
nations have indicated that they wish 
to renegotiate certain of their tariff 
concessions of interest to the United 
States. 


Under article 28, a country wishing 
to withdraw or modify a concession 
first must try to reach some basis of 
agreement with other interested con- 
tracting parties concerning such with- 
drawal or modification. The usual 
basis for agreement would be the 
granting of new concessions as com- 
pensation for the withdrawn conces- 
sion. 


Public Views Invited 


Interested persons are invited to 
submit their views with regard to the 
possible effect on U.S. trade of possible 
modifications or withdrawals of the 
concessions on the items in the pro- 
posed list. 


In addition, views also are desired 
regarding imports into these countries 
from the United States on which the 
United States might request new or 


.further tariff reductions as compensa- 


tion for any modifications or with- 
drawals of concessions on items in 
the proposed list. 


Views on these matters should be 
submitted to the U. S. Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, which is the 
interdepartmental committee estab- 
lished to receive views on trade- 
agreement matters. It is requested 
that any such views be submitted by 
the close of business on July 15, 1955. 


All communications on these mat- 
ters, in 15 copies, should be addressed 





Road Authority, FOA will pay the sal- 
ary of an American highway econo- 
mist and a highway engineer to survey 
the highway system and the policy of 
road development and advise on the 
most economical methods of road con- 
struction. 





to the Secretary of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


If any interested party considers 
that his views cannot be adequately 
expressed to the committee in a writ- 
ten brief, he should make this known 
to the secretary of the committee who 
will then arrange for oral presentation 
before the committee. 


Items on which concessions to the 
United States may be modified or 
withdrawn under article 28 of the 
GATT are as follows: 


India—Fast color salts, rapid fast colors, 
rapidogens, rapidozols, solubilized vat dyes, 
paste vat dyes, vats indigo, vats carbazol 
blue; naphthol, fast color bases; sulphur 
black, acid azo dyes, direct azo dyes, pow- 
der vats. 


The Netherlands—Oranges and manda- 
rins. 


Nicaragua—Flavoring preparations for 
nonalcoholic unsweetened beverages; fab- 
rics of pure artificial silk or of artificial 
silk with less than 20 percent of cotton 
threads (with the exception of plush vel- 
vet, corduroy, or triple-looped cloth) 
which weighs more than 50 grams per 
square meter; unexposed sensitized photo- 
graphic film; radio transmitting and re- 
ceiving tubes; table radios of 6 tubes or 
less; typewriters and parts; adding ma- 
chines, comptographs and other computing 
apparatus, and separate parts and acces- 
sories, including ribbons, n. e. s.; con- 
densed and evaporated milk or cream; 
dried whole and skimmed milk or cream; 
marble boards; sheet glass; cotton tulles 
and net fabrics; plywood; whiskey; news- 
print; and sewing machines. 

Pakistan—Canned vegetables, other 
than tomatoes, potatoes, onions, and 
caulifiowers; paints, solutions, and com- 
positions containing dangerous petroleum; 
complete fountain pens; safety razor 
blades; typewriter ribbons; juices, indi- 
vidually or mixed, of apricots, berries, 
grapes, pineapple, plums, and prunes; 
canned pineapples; unmanufactured to- 
bacco. 

Sweden—Fresh apples and pears. 





U. S. exports of automatic control 
devices to the Union of South Africa 
in 1954 were valued at over $755 thou- 
sand, the greatest share of which was 
made up of industrial control mech- 
anisms, according to Instrumenta- 
tion Abroad, Union of South Africa, 
published by the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








New Export Procedures 


Special procedures under which U. S. 
Government surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be exported have been 
announced by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 

The new provisions, established with 
the cooperation of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are intended to 
enable BFC to keep a closer watch over 
the volume and destination of these 
commodities. 

Only those agricultural and vegeta- 
ble fiber commodities acquired directly 
or indirectly from U. S. Government 
stocks and involving sales transactions 
of $100,000 or more are affected by the 
new procedures, BFC said. 

Effective July 7, exporters making 
such shipments under general or val- 
idated license to any destination must 
submit: 

®An additional copy of the shippers’ 
export declaration to the U. S. Collec- 
tor of Customs. 

eA copy of the on-board bill of 
lading to BFC. 

Each of these documents must bear 
the notation “FC-1210” in the upper 
right hand corner. 


Exports to Soviet Bloc Limited 

Under ‘the Commerce Department’s 
established policy, no exports of ag- 
ricultural and fiber commodities will 
be approved for the Soviet bloc and 
the communist-controlled areas of 
Viet Nam and Laos if acquired either 





Export Privileges Restored 
To Netherlands Company 


U. S. export privileges have been 
restored to the Netherlands Transport 
Bureau, a freight forwarding firm of 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, and to its 
owner, Leopold Kolisch, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has announced. 

The company, formerly called Van 
Uden’s Transport Bureau, had been 
suspended by BFC in 1951 for the 
duration of export controls because of 
its participation as forwarding agent 
in the diversion of a boring and turn- 
ing mill, valued at $118,000, to Hungary 
in January 1950. 


The principal violators in the diver- 
sion, Satis, A. G., an export-import 
firm of Zurich, Switzerland, its offi- 
cials, Georg Hutmacher and Ralph 
Harry Brandes, and Italian Nova 
Works and its former officials, Antonio 
Sabbadini, Leonardo De Giacomo, and 
Alberto Leonelli, all of Milan, Italy, 
are under suspension for varying pe- 
riods of time. 


BFC said the order terminating 
suspension of the Netherlands Trans- 
port Bureau was issued because the 
firm has demonstrated it knowledge 
of and willingness to comply with 
U. 8. export regulations. 


Set on Farm Surplus 


directly or indirectly from U. S. Gov- 
ernment stocks. Only those applica- 
tions covering commodities acquired 
on the open market will be considered 
for export to these destinations. 


Under the general embargo to com- 
munist China, no exports are licensed 
to that destination. 


Government surplus agricultural 
and fiber commodities may be ex- 
ported to all other destinations, except 
Hong Kong and Macao, under general 
license GRO without prior BFC ap- 
proval, regardless of whether or not 
they have been acquired from Govern- 
ment stocks or from the open market. 
A number of these commodities, how- 
ever, may be shipped to Hong Kong 
under general license GHK. 

This announcement is published in 
detail in BFC’s Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 752, dated June 23. Copies of 
this bulletin may be obtained from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of its 
Field Offices at 10 cents a copy. 





Farm Surplus Pact 
Signed With Greece 


An agreement for the sale to Greece, 
in return for drachmas, of U. S. sur- 
plus agricultural commodities having 
a total value of $14.3 million, including 
certain transportation costs, was 
signed by representatives of the two 
countries at Athens on June 24. 


The commodity breakdown of the 
program is approximately as follows: 
2.8 million bushels of wheat, $5.1 mil- 
lion; 1.3 million bushels of oats, $1.1 
million; 1 million bushels of corn, $1.6 
million; dairy products, $2.7 million; 
13 million pounds of cottonseed oil, 
$2.3 million; estimated ocean trans- 
portation, $1.5 million. 


As with other agreements under 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, the 
sales will be made through private 
U. S. traders. 

More than half of the drachma pro- 
ceeds to be made from the above com- 
modities are to be made available to 
the Greek Government on a grant 
basis. Part of the balance is to cover 
U. S. Government expenses in Greece. 
The remainder will be loaned to the 
Greek Government as further eco- 
nomic assistance. 


In addition, defense-support funds 
are being made available to Greece 
under the current Mutual Security 
Program, in the form of construction 
material for use in the earthquake- 
stricken areas. 


Altogether, tie supplies and special 
assistance being furnished to Greece 
under the above two agreements total 
$19.2 million. ‘ 


U.S. to Sell Colombia, 
Thailand Farm Surplus 


Two agreements, one with Co 
and one with Thailand, for the sale of 
U. S. surplus agricultural comm 
were signed between representatives 
of the countries involved on June 9 
and June 21, respectively. 

By agreement, Colombia will be able 
to purchase agriculture comm 
having a total value of $5.3 
including certain transportation cogty 
Payment will be made in pesos. 

The breakdown of the commodities 
is approximately as follows: Cotton. 
seed oil, 6.5 million pounds, $1 million; 
wheat, 750,000 bushels, $1.6 . 
cotton, 8,800 bales, $1.6 million; dairy 
products, $700,000; ocean transporta- 
tion, $400,000. 

The pesos proceeds from the sales 
of the above commodities are to hk 
used for the development of agricul- 
tural markets in Colombia, payment 
of expenses of U.S. agencies in Colom. 
bia, and the carrying out of student- 
exchange programs between the 
United States and Colombia. 

Thailand will be able to buy $2 mil- 
lion worth of U. S. tobacco, including 
certain transportation costs. Payment 
will be in baht—Thailand currency, 

Sixty percent of the Thailand cur- 
rency proceeds is to be used for mat- 
ket development, international educa- 
tion exchange, and payment of U. § 
obligations; the remaining 40 percent 
for economic development. 

As in other agreements under Pub- 
lic Law 480, 83d Congress, the sales 
will be made through private U. & 
traders. 





Israeli Butter Purchase 
Authorization Amended 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced an amendment 
to provisions of the butter purchase 
authorization No. 16-03 issued to the 
Government of Israel on May 9. 


The amendment provides that ship- 
ments will be f. a. s. vessel U. S. ports, 
instead of c. and f. as originally an- 
nounced, and that the costs of ocean 
transportation under this authoriza- 
tion will not be financed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


The authorization provides for the 
purchase of approximately $962,000 
worth of salted creamery butter, basis 
Grade B or better. 





U. S. exports of steel mill products 
in 1954 totaled 2,659,017 net tons a8 
compared with 2,907,078 tons exported 
in 1953, according to Interna 
Iron and Steel, March 1955, published 
by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 
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Malay Economy... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


One such indication is that the num- 
per of companies operating in Malaya 
has decreased appreciably since the 
1951-52 rubber boom. It is felt that 
this is suggestive of the absence of a 
truly encouraging climate for private 
investment. Rumors of capital flight 
nave become louder and more wide- 
spread. Whether development of in- 
dustry, as promised by the candidates 
of all parties in this year’s election 
campaign, actually will be furthered 
by active efforts to stimulate and hold 
investment remains to be seen. 


Budget Situation Improved 


Rubber and tin export taxes, the 
major contributors to the national 
revenue, provided a basis for a wel- 
come revision of both the federation’s 
and Singapore’s budget. When the 
calculated 1954 deficit of $225 million 
in the federation’s budget dropped to 
$174 million at the beginning of 1955 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 
ll, 1955, p. 16), the estimate of the 
1955 deficit was reduced hopefully to 
$148.6 million. Barring a disaster, 
or a precipitant fall in the price of 
rubber, this estimated deficit will be 
reduced substantially during the year. 

The Colony of Singapore is expected 
to show a small budgetary surplus. 
Increased expenditures by the new 
governments, however, could change 
the outlook. While increased spending 
for social welfare, necessary because 
of the rapid population growth and 
held to be a firm commitment of Sing- 
apore’s labor front government, might 
becovered by a corresponding increase 
in income taxes and possibly a more 
efficient tax-collection method, addi- 
tional major expense items such as 
financing a stepped-up rubber-re- 
planting program which is now under 
consideration would leave wide gaps 
between expenditures and revenues. 

A budgetary surplus higher than 
last year’s is foreseen for the British 
North Borneo territories. Extensive 
dil-exploration surveys now are car- 
ried out, at an accelerated pace and 
with the most modern equipment, in 
Brunei, Sarawak, and the adjacent 
offshore regions. In the Seria oil field, 
where 100 million cubic feet of gas 
was wasted each day by the “flaring 
of” process a new gas-processing 
Plant was established to preserve a 
substantial portion of the wastage. 

The area’s maritime trade has be- 
tome the target of rivalry between, 
competing Singapore and Hong Kong 


freight lines and, although Hong Kong 


attempted to acquire a larger 
share of the business by heavy under- 
bids, Singapore has continued to hold 
its place in the Malaya-North Borneo 
trade by furnishing quicker and ulti- 
Mately cheaper service. 
North Borneo, with its multitude 
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of short-range problems, had to over- 
come a critical labor shortage, solving 
it by importing 5,000 Filipino laborers, 
for the rubber and timber industries. 
The federation and Singapore, where 
unemployment among young, un- 
skilled labor is on the increase, failed 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
to relieve their unemployment situa- 
tion. Labor unrest, particularly in 
Singapore, inspired partly by demands 
for higher wages, partly by political 
factors, continued throughout the 
quarter, and unemployment among 
the younger age groups may become 
a threat to the social calm of the 
island. 

The general feeling is that the 1955 
balance sheet will look better than in 
1953 and 1954, although the present 
minor boom could level off during the 
year. Rubber prices probably will drop 
below the present level and total ex- 
ports will decline in relation to im- 
ports. Labor unrest probably will grow, 
particularly in Singapore. 

The business tempo may slow down 
before and perhaps also after the fed- 
eration election. Partial assumption 
of self-government is injecting an 
element of uncertainty. The poten- 
tial foreign investor is expected 
to watch closely the behavior of the 
new governments to see if the 
promises to promote investment and 
encourage secondary industries are 
fulfilled.—Cons., Singapore. 





Iraq Developments .. . 
(Continued from Page 7) 


gram prior to 1956 were: The cost 
estimates were no longer realistic; 
the 1953 revision of the Development 
Law changed the basis for financing 
projects of other agencies and neces- 
sitated different procedures; and the 
board wanted more latitude in pro- 
graming, as experience showed that 
obligations lagged behind plans and 
expenditures fell behind obligations, 
so that the program did not have to be 
tied so closely to anticipated income. 
The emphasis of the program has not 
been changed, however; it is still 
basically a long-term capital-works 
plan. 

Development Board income for the 
new program is budgeted at 252,685,- 
000 Iraqi dinars, including an 37,000,- 
000-dinar balance carried over from 
the preceding program. The apparent 
deficit of 51,621,000 Iraqi dinars be- 
tween budgeted income and expendi- 
tures is to be met in part by increased 
oil revenues and, the Development 
Board estimates, by savings on some 
projects. 


Loan copies of pertinent legislation 
and estimated expenditures by chap- 
ters are available from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 25, 
D. C.—Emb., Baghdad. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Fescue Seed Industry 
Not Hurt by Imports | 


The U. 8S. Tariff Commission an- 
nounced on June 22 that red fescue 
seed, including both Chewings fescue 
and creeping red fescue seed, were 
not being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, 
either actual or relative, as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. 

The Commission was unanimous in 
making no recommendation to the 
President for the withdrawal or modi- 
fication of the trade-agreement con- 
cession on such commodities. 

This decision was reached as a re- 
sult of an “escape clause” investiga- 
tion requested by domestic growers, 
who complained of a recent sharp 
drop in the market price for red 
fescue seed, which they attributed to 
increased imports. 


Domestic Production Increases 


The Commission found, however, 
that “the primary and by far the most 
important factor in the present low - 
prices for seed has been the tremen- 
dous increase in the domestic produc- 
tion resulting from the greatly in- 
creased acreage planted and harvested 
in the United States subsequent to 
the abnormally high prices received 
for seed in 1951-53.” 

The increased imports in 1951-53 
undoubtedly have added somewhat to 
the present depressed condition of 
the domestic red fescue seed industry, 
but they have not been the principal 
cause of this present condition, nor 
have they contributed substantially 
thereto. 

The industry had not seriously de- 
teriorated until 1954, the Commission 
states, when domestic growers were 
prompted to put more acreage to the 
seed, increasing production by more 
than half. “Meanwhile,” the Commis- 
sion finds “there was no increase in 
imports; on the contrary, for the first 
10 months of 1954 they were entering 
at a rate slightly below that in 1953. 
In short, it is clear that the domestic 
industry, whether in response to the 
extraordinarily high prices of preced- 
ing years or to other incentives, in- 
creased its production so markedly in 
1954 as to bring on a temporary glut 
and a sharp drop in prices of red 
fescue seed.” 





U. S. exports of laboratory appa- 
ratus and equipment during 1952-54 
amounted to approximately $649 thou- 
sand, of which some $450 thousand 
was composed of research laboratory 
apparatus and equipment, according 
to Instrumentation Abroad, Union of 
South Africa, published by the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Ex-Im Bank Credits Authorized 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced the authoriza- 
tion of two exporter credit lines to 
assist U. S. exporters in financing 
the sale abroad of productive capital 
equipment and related services. 

One exporter line of credit of $400,- 
000 will assist the Towmotor Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, to finance its export 
sales of fork-lift trucks, industrial 
tractors, and accessories. 


A second line of credit of $425,000 
will assist Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., to finance its export sales 
of conveyor and vibrating machinery, 
and industrial rubber equipment in- 
cluding belting, hoses, and molded 
rubber products. 

Under these lines of credit the ex- 
porter is required to obtain payment 
in cash of not less than 20 percent 
of the invoice value of each export 
sale to be financed and to participate 
by carrying not less than 25 percent 
of the deferred payments. 

The Export-Import Bank then will 
guarantee against default, without 
recourse to the exporter, up to 75 
percent of the deferred payments on 
each sale. Thus the exporter is en- 
abled to carry the obligations of the 
foreign importer with assurance or to 
sell them to commercial banks or 
other financial institutions in the 
United States designated by him. In- 
terest rates on obligations purchased 
or guaranteed by the Export-Import 
Bank under exporter credit lines are 
to be not less than 5 percent a year 
payable not less frequently than semi- 
annually. 

These actions bring to 83 the num- 
ber of exporter credit lines estab- 
lished by the bank since this program 
was inaugurated in November 1954. 
Lines of credit authorized to date 
under the program total $131,735,000, 
which, if fully utilized, will finance 
the export of $219.5 million worth of 
U. 8S. industrial equipment for pro- 
moting economic development in 
friendly countries, 


Brazilian Firm Assisted 


The Ex-Im Bank also has an- 
nounced that it would assist the Cia. 


Vale do Rio Doce of Brazil to the 
extent of $3.92 million toward financ- 
ing the firm’s purchase in the United 
States of equipment to be used in aug- 
menting its capacity to produce and 
export iron ore. 

The items to be financed will com- 
prise principally diesel electric loco- 
motives, ore car components, and 
maintenance shop equipment for the 
company’s railway, which runs 350 
miles from the Itabira iron-ore dis- 
trict in the State of Minas Gerais to 
the port of Vitoria in the State of 
Espirito Santo. Machinery for han- 
dling and screening ore at this port 
also will be purchased. 


The Brazilian company was organ- 
ized during World War II for the pur- 
pose of increasing iron supplies of 
the allied nations. The Itabira ore is 
exceptionally high grade and U. 8S. 
steel companies are heavy purchasers. 
Exports of the ore have been built 
up gradually to an average of 1.5 mil- 
lion tons. The present program in 
which the new equipment will be 
used is intended to raise exports 
to 3 million tons annually. 


Financing of the enterprise by the 
Export-Import Bank, including this 
commitment, has amounted to ap- 
proximately $31 million since 1942, 
more than $15 million of which has 
been repaid. The present financing, 
guaranteed by the Banco Nacional 
do Desenvolvimento Economico of 


— 


Brazil, will carry an interest rate of 
5 percent and will be repayable ip 
semiannual installments over a period 
of 9 years. 


FOA Grants Funds for 


Farm Surplus Purchase 


The Foreign Operations Adminis. 
tration has announced authorizations 
totaling $12,979,000 for France, Italy, 
the United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia 
to finance procurement of surplus 
agricultural commodities and shipping 
under the provisions of section 402 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

France has been granted purchase 
authorizations as follows: For corm, 
$5.6 million; cottonseed oil, $1.2 mil- 
lion; ocean transportation, $1.2 mil- 
lion; and raw cotton, $1 million. Pur- 
chase of raw cotton also has been 
authorized for Italy to a value of $3.42 
million and for Yugoslavia to a value 
of $59,000. The United Kingdom has 
received an authorization of $500,000 
for procurement of lard. 

A decrease of $3.42 million covering 
procurement of raw cotton for Italy, 
a cancellation of a $3-million author- 
ization for purchase of unmanufac- 
tured wool for Yugoslavia, and’ an 
amendment to show that procurement 
of $500,000 worth of tallow and other 
animal fats and oils for Taiwan (For- 
mosa) is being financed under section 
402 brought total FOA authorizations 
under this section to $412,064,900 on 
June 17. 
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